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sEDMOND CHARLES GENET. 


Tue recent difficulties between the present administration and Mr. 
Poussin has called forth many editorials in this country and Europe, re- 
flecting _— the character of one long since called to his final resting- 
place. His dust commingles with that of his adopted country. The 
hand which once wielded an eloquent pen is powerless ; the heart which 
sympathized with the oppressed, palpitates no more. He who once 
pleaded the cause and defended the rights of France, slumbers under a 
monumental stone, which tells the passer-by that Gener is no longer able 
to repel the attacks of calumny which have been crowded upon his 
character. He has departed from that world in which he met with so 
many and grievous misfortunes; he is no longer a member of that 
community, the members of which, for so many years, seem to have 
united for the purpose of loading his name with disgrace, of denying 
him even the privilege of self-justification, and of rendering his name 
hateful to succeeding generations. He has been accused, and, unheard, 
has been deemed guilty of the blackest crimes, of the most inconsiderate 
temerity, of the,most shameless ingratitude; and the whole community 
seem to have atquiesced in the righteousness of the decision. As is 
often the case, after the suffering object of all these calumnies is at 
length secure from farther trials; after Death, kinder than his perse- 
cutors, has at last permitted him to exchange his residence in that world 
from the enjoyment of which its inhabitants seemed eager to exclude 
him, for a state of existence where sorrow shall be no longer, and where 
every man’s true motives are understood and allowed, some inquiry 
seems to be manifested whether in all cases justice had been done him ; 
whether the violence of party spirit has not cast upon him imputations 
which he did not deserve. In preparing the following sketch of this 
eminent man, dates and facts of his early life, before his history became 
interwoven with that of our own country, with much information in 
relation to his pursuits since he retired from public life, will be accu- 
rately related. 

There are perhaps few individuals in the United States who are 
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fully aware of the high estimation in which Mr. Genet was deservedly 
held in his own country, and of the numerous and responsible offices 
which he there filled. Fewer still are acquainted with his high stand- 
ing among the distinguished literati of his land, of the extent of his 
acquirements in the arts and sciences, and of the early age at which 
his brilliant and precocious genius was developed. It was truly said 
of him, by one well acquainted with his life and character : 
‘For at thy birth did bright-eyed Genius come, 
Her wreath of glory round thy brow to twine, 
And from that hour, till summoned to the tomb, 
Thou wert her chosen one, and she was thine : 
Philosophy ! that soar’st amid the skies, 
Or earth’s profoundest, darkest depths explores ; 
That o’er each mute or living region flies, 
And flings her glance to earth’s remotest shores, 
She, too, beheld thy blooming youth with joy, 
In thee her child of promise did she hail; 


Nor did the rising glories of her boy 
In manhood’s ripened odor fade or fail.’ 


Mr. Genet was a member of one of the first families in France. 
His father, Edmond Jacques Genet, was a native of that country, but re- 
ceived part of his education in England, whither he went as secretary 
of legation in 1763. He was at the head of the Department of For- 
eign Affairs for forty-five years, was a man of very distinguished talents 
and learning, a member of the Academy of Sciences, was the warmest 
friend America had in France, and probably did more for the cause of 
this country than any other person there. He married a lady of the 
family of De Quay, of Holland. Their eldest daughter was Madame 
Campan, the devoted friend and first femme-de-chambre of the unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette, and so accomplished, that at the age of four- 
teen, speaking and understanding several languages perfectly, she was 
appointed reader to the, daughters of Louis the Fifteenth. Their 
second daughter was Madame Anguie, one of the most beautiful wo- 
men of the court of France, and mother of the wife of Marshal Ney, 
and of the unfortunate Madame la Marchalle de Broc, who met with so 
untimely a death, accompanying the Queen Hortense across a bridge in 
Holland. Madame Rousseau and Madame Pannelier, two other daugh- 
ters, (sisters) occupied honorable stations at court. The latter, the last 
of the family in France, has deceased. 

Epmonp Cuares Genet, the principal subject of this article, was 
the youngest child of his parents, and was born J anuary eighth, 1763. 
He received his education mes approved instructors in his father’s house, 
and was remarkable for the early and precocious development of intel- 
lectual powers. At twelve years of age, he received a beautiful gold 
medal, accompanied by a very flattering letter from Gustavus the Third, 
for a translation of the history of Eric the Fourteenth into the Swedish 
language, with historical remarks by himself. This translation, and a 
treatise on the affinities of the Greek and Finlandish languages, pro- 
cured his admission as a member of the societies of Upsal and Stock- 
holm. Both his father and himself were members also of the French 

Academy of Sciences. His own extraordinary worth and talents, and 
the high favor which his family enjoyed at the court of Louis the Six; 
teenth, procured for him at an early age, hitherto unprecedented, many 
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offices of honor and trust. At the age of fourteen he was admitted,as 
one of the secretaries in his father’s office in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and soon after was appointed interpreting secretary to Mon- 
sieur, eldest brother of Louis the Sixteenth, and since, Louis the 
Eighteenth. At the age of fifteen, the king gave him a commission in 
the corps of dragoons. He was afterward attached to the first, and 
then to the second regiment as captain, under the command of the 
Duke de Luynes. At the age of sixteen, he was sent to Brest to share 
in an > em which was preparing for the ‘ United States,’ but 
which did not take place. 

By the request of the Count de Vergemus, minister of foreign af- 
fairs, he was sent to the University of Geissen, to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the German language, and became a member after one 
year’s residence. In 1780 he was sent to Berlin, attached to the em- 
bassy of the Count de Pons. He then accompanied the Baron de 
Beteuil to Vienna, as Secretary of Legation, from whence he returned 
in 1788, to. stand by the death-bed of his revered and justly beloved 
father. He had previously visited England on the occasion of the 
peace of 1783, as acting Secretary of Legation to the Count de Mous- 
quier. On the decease of his father, the king was induced by the repu- 
tation and acquirements of young Genet, to preserve for him, at the age 
of eighteen, the important posts which the father had occupied in the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, of the Navy and of War. But on 
the approach of revolutionary troubles, his office was suppressed, and 
he was allowed a pension. He then accompanied the Count de Legen 
to the Court of St. Petersburgh, as first secretrry of that embassy. 
He soon became Charge d’ Affaires, and remained in Russia in that capa- 
city for the term of five years, on the expulsion of Louis the Sixteenth 
from the throne of France in 1793. Mr. Genet was notified by the 
Empress of Russia to leave her dominions, against which he made an 
eloquent protest, which was the cause of his being received at Paris by 
the council of government in the most flattering manner. He was im- 
mediately appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Holland, and Adjutant- 
General of the Armies of the Republic, and was sent to the Army of 
Montesquieu, charged with a mission from the government. On the 
supposition that Mr. Genet would be more useful in America than in 
Holland, he was sent to this country as Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Consul-General. Madame Roland, in her appeal to posterity, speaks in 
the following manner : 

‘The choice of an envoy to the United States was conducted with 
wisdom. Brissét was actuated by no personal interest; he was the last 
man in the world to be so influenced ; he mentioned Genet, who was 
just returned from Russia, and who, beside being conversant with diplo- 
matic affairs, possessed all the moral virtues and all the information that 
could render him agreeable to a serious people. That proposal was 
wise ; it was supported by every possible consideration. 1 saw Genet ; 
I desired to see him again, and should always be delighted with his 
company. His judgment is solid and his mind enlightened; he has 
as much amenity as decency of manners; his conversation is instruc- 
tive and agreeable, and equally free from pedantry and from affectation ; 
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gentleness, propriety, grace and reason, are his characteristics; and 
with ali this merit he unites the advantage of speaking English with 
fluency. Let the ignorant Robespierre and the extravagant Chabot 
declaim against such a man, by calling him the friend of Brissét; let 
them procure, by their clamors, the recall of the one and the trial of 
the other; they will only add to the proofs of their own villany and 
stupidity, without hurting the fame of those whom they may find means 
to deprive of existence.’ 

We have now arrived at a most important period, not only in the life 
of Citizen Genet but in the history of the United States. It is not our 
intention to recount minutely the events of this interesting period ; 
neither time nor space will allow of such a course. Every one who 
reads this sketch is doubtless acquainted with the relations of our his- 
torians ; and it would be useless, even if it were convenient, to recapitu- 
late at length the events which occurred while Mr. Genet was minister 
from France. Our only object will be to consider and refute the most 
flagrant charges which have been laid to his account. Mr. Genet was 
without doubt by nature endowed with an ardent temperament. Urged 
on, a8 he was, both by his natural disposition and by the support of a 
large and respectable party, and encouraged by many of the promi- 
nent men who contributed to the acquirement of the American Inde- 
pendence, combined with the positive instructions of his government, 
he may have been imprudent; he may have used language, the ten- 
dency of which was rather to widen the breach than to affect a union 
between the two countries; but that he ever intentionally went contrary 
to the authorities of our country, we do not believe. He might have 
erred; he could not have been criminal, for that is the part of villains, 
and a more generous, a more philanthropic man than Citizen Genet 
perhaps never existed. 

Mr. Genet was a stranger: he had been accustomed to look to our 
country as the great fountain head of liberty, from which streams 
might and ought naturally to flow to refresh and gladden the hearts of 
the benighted of other nations, who were groping after the way to 
political salvation. Natur ally enthusiastic, he was disposed to consider 
the loud manifestations of joy at his arrival, the feasts, the illuminations 
which followed that event, as expressing the feelings of the whole com- 
munity. Every where as he passed, he was surrounded by crowds and 
greeted with acclamations, and ignorant of the state of parties, igno- 
rant of the different states of feeling which existed in different sections 
of our vast country, he was inclined to attribute the same opinions to 
the whole body of the people. 

When, then, he found our government so formal, after expecting to 
find it sharing in the same enthusiasm with its citizens; so reluctant 
after expecting to find it eager to assist her old benefactor in the strug- 
gle for freedom; no wonder he was deeply chagrined ; no wonder 
that his disappointment found a vent in expressions only to be equalled 
by the disappointment he experienced. We believe that we have 
stated the case with a strict regard to truth. We believe that no con- 
sideration could have induced him to violate the laws of truth and jus- 
tice. 
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As to the intemperate language which he made use of in his diplo- 
matic communications, it may be urged with great reason that such 
language was only a part of the temperature of the times, and the 
result of his own enthusiastic notions of liberty, and his disappointment 
at not finding them participated in by the then authorities of the country. 
But the tone +of his communications was not, could not have been the 
only cause of his embroilment with the government, for every reader 
of history knows that M. Adet, subsequently Minister from France, 
was equally ardent in his views, and in his communications, used ex- 
pressions far more exceptionable than any that can be found in the let- 
ters of Genet. Yet this did not give rise to any request for the recall 
of that minister. Far from it; it was then the policy of our govern- 
ment, on perceiving that the rising republic was likely to subdue her 
enemies, and unaided, throw off the Bourbon yoke, to receive with 
more condescension the advances of France, and she was accordingly 
inclined to put the most favorable construction upon his motives. 

But it has been said, and repeatedly said, and the assertion has been 
adopted by all our historians as an undeniable fact, that Mr. Genet made 
a threat, and announced his intention since our government would not 
come to his terms, to appeal from the President to the people; to reject 
the decision of the constituted authorities, and submit the merits of his 
case to the citizens at large. Now, Mr. Genet was well aware that the 
only agent with whom he could legally treat in relation to the subjects 
of his mission, was the Executive authority, to whom the people had 
confided this important trust. To appeal, or attempt, or threaten to 
appeal, therefore, from the decisions of that authority to any other tri- 
bunal, would have been not merely improper but criminal ; a violation 
of a fundamental principle of the law of nations. It is a serious alle- 

ation, and if esta lished, must materially affect the character of Mr. 
Genet in the minds of all. It becomes us, therefore, with a corre- 
sponding spirit of candor, to examine the foundation of so serious a 
charge, and discover whether there exists sufficient evidence to war- 
rant an unfavorable verdict. It is an important principle in law to 
consider every man innocent till the contrary is proved; but in Mr. 
Genet’s case, the community has reversed this principle, and has suf- 
fered an unfavorable imputation to rest upon him because he has not 
taken it upon himself to prove its injustice. 

The origin of the report was first fixed upon Mr. Jefferson, who 
denied it in an official memorandum. It was then attributed to Mr. A. 
J. Dallas, the secretary of Governor Mifflin, who was understood by 
certain persons to assert that Mr. Genet, in a private conversation with 
hiss, kad made the threat so often alluded to ; but upon Mr. Dallas being 
questioned, he would not state that Mr. Genet had made the threat im- 
puted. 

Now we appeal to any intelligent man to say how much he would 
suffer such testimony as this to weigh on his mind were he a juror, or 
to any judge, to tell us what sort of a charge he would deliver on the 
effect of such evidence. It may be asked if the evidence of the fact 
was so slight as is here represented, how came it to be so generally be- 
lieved ; how did it happen that we have it recorded in all our histories 
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as an undoubted fact. Two causes may be ascribed for the general 
adoption of this opinion. The first is, the care which was taken by the 
members of that party whose interest it was to destroy the good opinion 
which the people had formed of Mr. Genet, and to render him gene- 
rally obnoxious, to spread abroad, as indisputable, the truth, not of what 
Mr. Dallas actually did say, but of what these gentlemen wished him 
to say, and to keep i in the back-ground the slender grounds which they 
had for the circulation of the report. Messrs. John Jay and Rufus 
King, arriving in the city of New-York from the seat of government, 
not content with strengthening the rumor which had preceded them, 
and which there as elsewhere produced the greatest excitement, in 


private conversation, appeared 1 in the morning papers as the authors of 
the following certificate : 
‘12th Aug., 1793. 


‘Messrs. Printers: Certain late publications render it proper for us to authorize you to inform 
the public that a report having reached this city from Philadelphia, that Mr. Genet, the French Min- 
ister, had said he would appeal wo the people, from certain decisions of the President,so we were 
asked on our return from that place, whether he Mad made such a declaration? We answered that 
he had; and we also mentioned it to others, authorizing them to say that we had informed them. 


(Signed,) JOHN Jay, 
Rurvus Kine. 


The disingenuousness, to use the softest term of this advertisement, 
must, I think, appear evident to every candid mind. To what do these 
gentlemen certify? not that Mr. Genet did threaten to appeal to the 
people, for they did not hear him; not that any person told them that 
he heard Mr. Genet make this remark, for such was not the fact: they 
only say that they have said that Mr. Genet made this threat, without 
referring to the evidence on which they relied to establish the truth of 
their report, and without saying that any evidence did exist. 

By coming before the public in this manner, they produced generally 
upon the minds of the great mass of the people the same unfavorable 
opinions toward Mr. G ‘enet as they would had they certified that they 
actually heard that minister make the offensive remark; while, it will 
be seen, they were themselves careful to avoid the responsibility of 
making such an assertion. Mr. Genet had a right to complain of the 
manner in which he had been treated. And he did complain; he ap- 
pealed, not to the people, but to the proper authority: the law of the 
land. He instituted an action of libel against Messrs. Jay and King ; 
and here we come to the second cause of the general belief in the truth 
of the allegation. 

Before the trial came on, and soon after the arrival of his successor, 
M. Fauchet, in this country, Genet withdrew his complaint, without as- 
signing any reasons, Because no reasons were given, it was presumed 
that none existed; and the fact of this withdrawal was at once declared 
to be prima-facie evidence, nay, a voluntary confession of guilt; for, 
were he conscious of the justice of his cause, would he be unwilling 
to have it investigated. But we consider this an unfair conclusion. 
He might have had reasons for what he did, which it would have been 
highly improper to disclose; and if a sense of justice would not have 
taught us to have withheld our decision while there was a probability, 
or even possibility, of innocence, that charity which we are commanded 
to extend to all our fellow-beings most certainly should. But fortunately 
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Mr. Genet has not left his reputation dependent upon the charity of 
mankind, for that were indeed a slehder foundation. Before his death 
he detailed at large to a number of his family the circumstances of an 
interview which took place between himself and his successor, and 
which resulted in the withdrawal of the prosecution. This conversa- 
tion was immediately committed to writing, and corrected by himself. 
It is well known that France was desirous to effect an accommodation 
with the United States at any rate. She had been led to believe that 
her interests had been injured by Mr. Genet, and on recalling him she 
sent M. Fauchet to this country to endeavor to persuade our govern- 
ment to recognise the principles which Mr. Genet had supported. It 
was doubtless a part of his instructions to inquire into the conduct of 
Mr. Genet, which had been unfavorably represented at home. He did 
so, and the result was honorable to both parties. He was persuaded 
of the innocence of his predecessor ; immediately obtained an inter- 
view with that gentleman; stated the result of his inquiries, and his de- 
termination to represent to his government the good conduct of Mr. 
Genet in such a manner as should secure him a favorable reception on 
his return. But he continued: ‘My country has one cause to be dis- 
pleased with your conduct. You must remove that cause, and thereby 
show yourself a true friend of France. You must withdraw your suit 
against Messrs. Jay and King; the former is chief justice of the United 
States, the latter one of her senators in Congress, and they are two 
prominent supporters of the present administration. Your perseve- 
rance in this suit will have a tendency to irritate the President and his 
cabinet, and to frustrate the hopes I now entertain of effecting the ob- 
jects of my mission.’ Mr. Genet indignantly refused to leave his cha- 
racter undefended in the hands of his enemies; never would he con- 
sent to suchastep. But a farther trial awaited him: Fauchet knew 
his man; he was evidently well acquainted with human nature. He 
produced four letters to Mr. Genet; one from each of his three sisters 
and one from his aged mother. He represented to Genet that these 
individuals, so dear to him, and who had hitherto escaped unscathed 
amid the horrors of that bloody period, were by a law of revolutionary 
France held responsible for his good conduct; that should he comply 
with the requisitions of government, they would remain untouched ; 
but should he continue obstinate, it was not to be presumed that they 
would escape from the operation of the general law. This was too 
much for the firmness of Genet; his own life he would willingly have 
adventured for the preservation of his character ; but that of his mother, 
his sisters, he had no right, no wish to do. He withdrew his suit, as 
would any man of common feeling, if placed under similar circum- 

stances. 

Mr. Dallas, on the seventh of December, 1793, nearly four months 
subsequent to the advertisement of Messrs. Jay and King, says in a 
letter: ‘I am apprised that soon after the transaction of the report 
that Mr. Genet had used the expression in question, when it was re- 
ported to have been used by him in his conversation with Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and Mr. Jefferson thought proper to remove impressions made by 
that circumstance in the report, he stated in an official memorandum 
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that Mr, Genet’s declaration to appeal from the President to the people 
was not expressed to him, but to me. Whether Mr. Jefferson em- 
ployed the language of his own inference from my recital on the oc- 
casion, or adopted the language of the current rumor, I will not attempt 
to say. ‘I now most solemnly say, that Mr. Genet never did, in his con- 
versation with me, declare that he would appeal from the President to 
the people, or that he would make any other appeal which conveyed 
to my mind the idea of exciting insurrection or tumult,’ 

We think enough has been said to show the utter want of evidence 
on which to rest the charge against Mr. Genet of threatening to appeal 
from the decisions of the executive to the people; and by the princi- 
ples of common justice, this is sufficient to prove him innocent. But 
we have the direct assertion of Genet himself, and that too at a period 
of life when age must have softened feelings of indignation, and when 
calm reflection must have usurped the place of political zeal. A few 
weeks before his death he wrote a letter expressly for the purpose of 
contradicting the errors in relation to himself, which had found place in 
the histories of the day. In it he says expressly: ‘Mr. Genet denies 
having threatened to make an appeal to the people against the system 
of neutrality adopted, and at last abandoned, by the federal govern- 
ment.’ We leave it to a just public to say whether his assertion shall 
not be believed when put in competition with a second-hand report, 
founded on doubtful testimony. But it is said that Mr. Genet was not 
faithful to his own country, and by misrepresenting her interests ex- 
cited the indignation of his government to so great a degree that he 
dared not return home. Now if his honest zeal for his country’s cause 
had induced him to threaten an appeal to the people in her behalf, he 
would have been much more excusable than if he had turned traitor to 
his government, and injured, instead of defending, her interests. Mis- 
representation did render his government for a time displeased with his 
conduct, but the inquiries of his successor resulted so be to his honor 
as entirely to reverse this opinion, and change displeasure into warm 
commendation. As a sufficient refutation of this groundless charge, 
take the following letter of Talleyrand’s to Mr. Genet: 


‘ Paris, Seventh Fructidor, year seventh of the Republic, one and indivisible, Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity. The Minister of Foreign Affairs to Citizen Genet : 


‘I nave much pleasure, citizen, to inform you, that the Executive Directory has made a decree, the 
seventh of this month, by which, after having erased definitively your name from the list of emi- 
grants, it presses you to reénter the territory of the Republic. I congratulate myself with having 
contributed, as much as depended on me, to a determination that all the true friends of liberty, which 
you have served with so much zeal, desire to see taken. You will see in the decree, that the Di- 
rectory imposes on _ the obligation of returning within the three months which shall follow the 
notification of this decree. To fulfil in this respect the intentions of the government, I charge General 
Rosirr, Consul at New-York, to trinsmit to you an express of the decree, and to inform me of the 
day when it shall have reached you, that I may inform the Minister of Police of it. 


‘Heulth and brotherhood : TALLEYRAND.’ 





It will be seen by this letter that those charitable individuals were 
very much in error, who, because Genet did not return to France, 
presumed, as a natural inference, that he did not dare to. For our 
own part, we should have been willing, without this document, to have 
received as sufficient proof Mr. Genet’s own account of his motives for 
remaining in this country, which he gives in the letter heretofore quoted, 
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in the following words: ‘ And he denies also having been afraid after 
the termination of his mission to return to France, from whose various 
governments, since the fall of the bloody Robespierre, who granted his 
recall, Mr. Genet has received the most flattering marks of approba- 
tion and esteem, as sayy by the official documents in his hands. Mr. 
Genet has remained in America because, being a sincere republican, he 
preferred it to Europe f ; 

We have also the views of Messrs. Monroe and Thiers in relation 
to the acts of the French ministers and the American government 
during the French Revolution. In Theirs’ history we find the follow- 
ing, vol. 4th, page 103: 

‘CLoups had arisen between France and America. The United States behaved toward us with 
equal injustice and ingratitude. Old Wasnineron had suffered himself to be drawn into the party 
of Jonn Apams and the English, which was desirous of bringing America back to the aristocratic 
and monarchical state. The injuries suffered from certain privateers, and the conduct of the agents 
of the committee of public welfare, served them for a pretext; a pretext very ill-founded, for the 
wrongs done by the English to the American Navy were of a far more serious nature; and the con- 
duct of our agents was censured at the time, and ought to be excused. These favorers of the English 
party alleged that France meant to obtain from Spain the cession of the Floridas and of Louisiana ; 
that by means of those provinces and of Canada she would encompass the United States, sow demo- 
cratic principles in them, successively detach all the States from the Union, thus dissolve the Ameri- 
can Federation, and form a vast democracy between the Gulf of Mexico and the lakes. There was 
not the slightest foundation for the rumor, but these falsehoods served to heat minds and to make 
enemies to France. A sem of commerce had just been concluded with England; it contained 
stipulations which transferred to that power advantages formerly reserved for France alone, and due 
to the services which she had rendered to the American cause. In the French government there 
were persons in favor of a rupture with the United States. Monror, who was Ambassador to Paris, 
gave the Directory the most prudent advice on this occasion. ‘War with France,’ said he, ‘ will 
force the American government to throw itself into the arms of England, to submit to her influence ; 
aristocracy will gain supreme control in the United States, and liberty will be compromised. By 
patiently enduring, on the contrary, the wrongs of the present President, you will leave him without 
excuse; you will enlighten the Americans, and decide a contrary choice at the next election. All 
the wrongs of which France may have to complain will then be repaired” This wise and provident 
advice had its effect upon the Directory. Rewset, Barras, LakeveiLuare, had accused it to be 
adopted in opposition to the opinion of the systematic Carnot, who, in general disposed to peace, 
insisted on the cession of Louisiana, with a view to attempt the establishment of a republic there.’ 


We have now arrived at the close of Mr. Genet’s political life, and 
in reviewing its varied scenes we have endeavored to adhere strictly 
to the facts as respects all parties: our aim has been answered if we 
have succeeded in satisfactorily vindicating his memory from unjust 
imputations. 

In 1794, Mr. Genet was married to Cornelia Tappan, daughter of 
the patriotic George Clinton, then Governor of New-York, and after- 
ward Vice-President of the United States. They settled on a farm at 
Jamaica, L. 1. In March, 1810, his wife died, at the age of thirty-five, 
after which event he resided principally at Greenbush, engaged in de- 
vising various schemes for public improvement. 

In 1814 he was married to his second wife, Martha Brandon Osgood, 
daughter of the late Samuel Osgood, formerly one of the Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and the first Post-Master General under the constitu- 
tion. This lady still survives. In 1816 he removed to New-York, 
but returned to his farm in Greenbush in 1818, and resided there until 
his death. Mr. Genet was taken unwell on the third of July, 1834, in 
consequence of exposure, by riding twelve miles to attend a meeting 
of an agricultural society, of which he was president, and before which 
he was appointed to deliver an address, and returning the same even- 
ing. His illness increased until the fourteenth of the same month, 
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when, at ten o’clock in the evening, having taken leave of his distressed 
family, he died. 

The private character of Edmond C. Genet cannot be too much 
praised. His disposition was very lively, and with true philosophy he 
endured all the ills of life, of which he received a large share, with 
the most perfect and unaffected fortitude and resignation. His con- 
versation was full of instruction, as well as entertaining, not only for 
his children, but for all who listened; and he was in the habit, at his 
family meals, and on other occasions, of drawing largely from the fund 
of knowledge and amusement which the experience of his varied life 
had enabled him to accumulate. He has never solicited or held « any 
office of political honor or trust in this country, although the strong in- 
terests which he took in matters relating to agriculture and the arts and 
sciences was the cause of his frequently accepting offices in societies 
formed to promote these objects. 

‘ Although not employed in any public situation, Mr. Genet has fre- 
quently wielded his able pen in the cause of philanthropy and liberty, 
and in the support of such men and measures as he considered would 
be best calculated to promote the true interests of his adopted country. 
He was the author of the law for the abolishment of imprisonment for 
debt in New-York, and the law for the equity of redemption. By his 
untiring perseverance, and without assistance, against violent opposi- 
tion for several years, he at length proc ‘cured the passage of the law of 
equal taxation, which, beside its own intrinsic merits, is worthy of es- 
pecial remark as being the means of adding a vast sum of money to 
the annual revenue of the state. He was the founder of the school of 
Mines, and of other works of public utility in France. He has enduted 
much ridicule for so zealously endeavoring to procure a ship-canal to 
be constructed around the obstructions in the Hudson at Albany; a 
measure the necessity of which every year demonstrates, and which 
must finally be carried into effect, as he said, ‘ when I shall be forgotten 
as the author of it.’ 

In 1825 he published a work entitled ‘ A Memorial on the Upward 
Forces of Fluids, and their applicability to several Arts and Sciences 
and Useful Improvements.’ For the discoveries contained in this work 
he obtained a patent. In 1814 he discovered a method and made very 
successful experiments in the rectification of musty flower; several 
years afterward Sir Humphrey Davy made the same discovery, and 
published an account of it in England. Genet made a very successful 
experiment in New-York in 1825, in presence of the wardens of the 
port and others, to prevent a boat from sinking, by means of tubes 
filled with air, on the plan of his patent. A square hole was cut in the 
bottom of the boat, which was very small; it was then filled with stones 
and three men stood upon it, yet it floated with ease and bouyancy. 
The same principle can be applied, with little expense, to the largest 
vessels, 

Another plan which occupied his attention very much was that of 
steering balloons; the practicability of which has been admitted by 
Mr. Bolton, with whom Mr. Genet formed an intimate acquaintance 
during iis residence in London. But to enumerate all his projects of 
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public utility would swell this sketch to a volume. Enough has been 
written, we trust, not only to give our readers better views in relation 
to the political life of this man, but also to give them much information 
in relation to his private worth and personal good qualities. 


A LONGING FOR SPRING. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Wuen from a sunnier land than ours 
Will come the gentle Spring again, 
With verdant fields and glowing flowers 
And song and beauty in her train? 


When will the sunshine, glad and warm, 
Set the imprisoned waters free, 

And smile upon the frowning storm, 
And calm the icy, foaming sea? 


Within these narrow walls I pine 
Out on the.sunny hills to go, 

Where the wild flower and running vine 
And the green grass are wont to grow. 


I long to tread the fields alone, 

Where gliding streams, with voices mild, 
Murmur for aye the quiet tone 

That thrilled me even when a child. 


I long to roam the pathless woods 
Where all day long the shadows lie ; 
To shout within their solitudes, 
And hear the fainting echo die : 


Or lie upon some rocky steep, 
And linger in the shining sun 
Long hours, within the vaileys deep, 
To hear the laughing waters run. 


But more than all, I long to guide 
The ploughshare in the fragrant soil, 
And feel once more the joy and pride, 
The jocund health, of peaceful toil. 


I heed the Summer’s beauteous bloom, 
And Autumn’s gorgeous offering, 

And Winter pale with storm and gloom ; 
But most I love the gentle Spring! 
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COLLEGE FRIENDS. 





BY WM. B. GLAZIER. 





T. 


. Wuen Day’s last glances feebly fall aslant me, 
i When gathereth the twilight’s tender gloom, 
Dear old companions! then your faces haunt me, 

Then do your memories pervade the room ; 

t I seem borne back on swift and shadowy pinions 

i Into the region of the golden Past; 

i; I feel once more the rapturous dominion 

Of Youth and Passion o’er my spirit cast. 


Tr. 


a We were a band as joyous and true-hearted 

[ait As ever sailed upon Life’s summer sea ; 

yf We knew no griefs for gorgeous hopes departed, 
We shed no tears o’er some sad memory ; 

The world, a fairy land, was all before us, 
Arrayed in hues like those of sunset skies ; 

The unquenched stars of Passion trembled o’er us, 

Luring and lovely to our tearless eyes. 





III. 


Then were our restless hearts forever yearning 

To pierce the veil that o’er the future hung, 
Then wrought in words most passionate and burning 
Our glowing day-dreams trembled on each tongue 

Of Fame, whose topmost heights should be ascended, 

Of lavish wealth, of power and place of pride ; 

| And with these visions there was ever blended 

The Angel of Existence by our side. 


Tv. 






Oh, sunny dreams! how have your glories faded ! 
Oh, youthful hearts! false prophets that ye were ! 
To some, the future still with clouds is shaded, 
To some, the past is but Hope’s sepulchre ; 
And like the banners, purple decked and trailing, 
Which Sunset flaunts before Day’s closing eye, 
We sadly saw Love, Wealth, Ambition, paling, 
As Sorrow’s night crept darkly down Life’s sky. 


v. 


Is there no rest for hearts worn out and broken ? 

No subtle anodyne to soothe their pain ? 
Those gentle accents by the Saviour spoken, 

* My peace I give you,’ were they breathed in vain? 
No, not in vain !—the sighs wrung out by Sorrow 

Are calmed by thoughts of childhood’s sinless years ; 
From that sweet source the saddest heart can borrow 


Relief from anguish, and 3 balm for tears. 
Hallowell, (Maine.) 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


BY A. B. JOHNSON. 


Tue learned are continually witnessing the explanation of so many 
mysteries, and the development of so many wonders, that they know 
not what to disbelieve ; while the unlearned are so frequently compelled 
to believe what they cannot explain, and to witness performances which 
they have deemed impossible, that they believe almost any thing. These 
are the classes of society who became ready victims some few years 
since to the ‘moon hoax of Locke,’ and who crowd the lecture-rooms 
of animal-magnetizers to ascertain whether men can really be made to 
see without the agency of eyes; and who submit their heads to the ex- 
amination of phrenology, for the purpose of learning the extent of their 
own sagacity. But between these extremes of knowledge and igno- 
rance, are found a vast multitude of people, who err on the side of in- 
credulity, and sturdily reject every assumption that conflicts with their 
personal experience. ‘They seem to have no poetry in their organiza- 
tion, and life is to them nothing but a routine of common-place occur- 
rences. Theyare the men who in the days of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, 
the great early discover of unknown countries, disbelieved his narratives, 
though we are now enabled by a most fortunate accident to render tardy 
justice to that much abused navigator; so far at least as relates to the 
country of the Houynhnms, and the intellectual intelligence of its quad- 
ruped inhabitants. Some twenty-three years ago, a Nantucket whaler 
fell in with the coast of those people, and the captain saw on the beach 
what he supposed to be a mare with two very young colts. He natu- 
rally inferred that the country was inhabited, and hoping he might pro- 
cure from the inhabitants some fresh provisions of which he was much 
in need, by reason that some of his men exhibited symptoms of scurvy; 
he ordered a boat to be lowered from the ship, and proceeded with it 
to the beach. The moment he landed and approached within a short 
distance of the mare, he became satisfied that he was in the country of 
the Houynhnms ; for the mare, instead of fearing the approach of the 
stranger, trotted up to him in the most aristocratic manner, with the 
unmistakeable intention of seizing him, and probably transporting him 
into the interior, where he would have been held in bondage to horses 
for the remainder of his life. Who can blame"him when under such 
circumstances he drew from his belt a large double-shotted pistol, and 
killed the assailant, amiable and respected though she may have been 
among her own people. The colts were too young to understand the 
irreparable loss which they had sustained, and quietly permitted the 
captain and his boat’s crew to take them on shipboard, whence they 
were eventually carried to Nantucket and sold to a farmer of the inte- 
rior, who treated them kindly though he was ignorant of their real 
character. They soon themselves, lost all distinct recollection of their 
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origin, though an observer who knew the stock from which they sprang, 
could easily have discovered that they were not common horses; but 
evidently communed together in language intelligible to themselves. 

The colts were unbroken and lived in a fine fresh clover pasture 
which yielded them an abundance of juicy food; though they kept 
cropping it night and day as if they were trying for a wager whether 
they could not | eat faster than nature could replenish. One calm sum- 
mer morning, the sun was just peering above the horizon, the birds of 
the neighborhood were just commencing the labor of hunting for 
breakfast, and the spiders on the fences and grass were repairing their 
webs, which had been injured by the dews of the past night; and all 
were working with the activity that results from pleasant anticipations 
that the dawning day was to be prodigal of vivacity and sport. The 
colts also, had just arisen from their grassy beds, and were shaking the 
dust from their smooth sides preparatory to the commencement of any 
frolic that should occur, when suddenly a small dog bounded over the 
fence into the pasture, and ran furiously toward the colts with open 
mouth and shrill bark, as though he intended nothing less than to eat 
them both up when he should arrive near enough, or “at least inflict on 
them some grievous bodily injury. The colts, in all the hilarity of un- 
tamed youth and high spirits, pointed at him their long flexible ears, as 
though they were ‘much alarmed, and wanted to be fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of their danger. They permitted him to approach 
sufficiently near to make him yelp fearfully in repentance of his temerity, 
when they snorted loud, turned short about, threw their heels at him 
high into the air; and then relieved the little braggart’s fears by bound- 
ing forward across the field like a shadow. 

But the dog portended something more than the colts imagined. 
He was but the precursor of his and their master, who soon appeared 
in person, and authoritatively calling back the dog, chid him for his 

’ currish interference with what he was not bidden to intermeddle with. 
The colts stood still to admire this new incident, and to enjoy the fun 
of seeing their petty assailant sneak slowly toward his master, with half 
bended knees and imploring eyes as though some invisible spell which 
he could not resist, was dragging him reluctantly forward to expected 
punishment. The moment of triumph is oftenthe moment of danger ; 
and the colts, who now felt that they had been abundantly revenged, 
and might seek some new sport, soon found that the man had also a 
mission for them, and that he was not to be baffled as the dog had been. 
They had hitherto known men only as‘admirers, and who in that 
character tolerate all manner of antic tricks; but now they were re- 
quired to know man a8 a master; a change which alters his conduct 
considerably, as young ladies often discover as well as colts. In vain 
they dodged in every direction as the owner approached; they were 
eventually driven into.a short corner, where escape became impractica- 
ble, and both were finally bitted and bridled. 

When the colts looked at each other, and saw the curious head-dress 
with which they were ornamented, each neighed with mirth at the gro- 
tesque appearance of the other; but when the owner intimated, by 
gently pulling at the bridles, that he wished the colts to follow him, they 
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began to think the sport had proceeded far enough ; and that the time 
was come for them to assert their disinclination to proceed with it any 
further. This attempt at resistance in the commencement of their 
bridle career, reminded the master rather facetiously of something that 
he had once experienced in another capacity, when he commenced 
house-keeping in days long passed ; and being prepared for the con- 
tingency, he drew from under his coat a switch which he had heretofore 
politicly kept concealed, and gently applied it to the flanks of the horse 
that seemed the most unruly. 

When Black and Grey thus found that resistance was productive of 
only pain, they gradually acquiesced in the wishes of their master, and 
permitted him to lead them out of the pasture, and down a long lane 
into a large building that was used as a bark-mill; and in which 
grinding was performed daily by horses. A long pole ran through the 
centre of an upright shaft, and a horse was to be harnessed to each end 
of the pole. The horses walk in a circle and thus keep the shaft turn- 
ing ; and the shaft moves wheels that grind the bark. 

The colts felt as boys feel when they first enter a school-room ; and 
like them, viewed with a wondering stare the various new objects with 
which they were surrounded, and of whose use and intent they had not 
the remotest conception. They admired in particular the collars and 
other harness, that dangled from the ends of the pole, and with which 
Ned the owner’s foreman, was busily investing their necks and bodies. 
He finally completed the equipment of Grey by placing over his eyes 
a pair of leather blinders which create no pain, but while they are on 
a horse he is prevented from seeing. Ned attempted next to place a 
similar pair over the eyes of Black, who felt no inclination for the ac- 
coutrement, and evidently began to think as many philosophers have 
thought before him, that if one will not resist encroachments on his 
liberty, he will soon have no liberty left to be encroached on. But Ned 
was not the man to be controlled by a colt, so he raised his whip, and 
after inflicting a few switches, Black concluded to submit; while Ned 
exclaimed, ‘ You fool, can you not as well submit before a whipping as 
after?’ Ned seemed to think the colt ought to know this alternative 
intuitively, forgetting that he had learned it himself by only sad and 
repeated experience. 

All the preparations being completed, and the colts harnessed se- 
curely tothe pole; Ned gave an intimation of his wishes, and forward 
plunged and pranced the colts. He knew that the harnesss was suff- 
ciently strong, so he permitted them to bound onward in any way they 
should prefer, as ProvipeNce permits man, knowing that by the organi- 
zation of the machinery, they must work out the design of the mill. 
In a little time however, they were fain to remit their caprioles and 
caracoles, their animal spirits being much exhausted, and they began 
to be disciplined by affliction, and to walk forward as decently as their 
predecessors had walked. Exceedingly home-sick were they both not- 
withstanding ; but Grey being a wise little horse and somewhat of a 
philosopher, gradually resolved that as he could not make his condition 
conform to his feelings, he would try and make his feelings conform to 
his condition. His eyes being covered he could not see; but as the 
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ground over which he was walking seemed soft and cool, he thought 
he must be rambling over some fields as beautiful probably as his own 
pasture. He heard curious noises around him, but as they proved to 
be harmless, he began to find them amusing, and to imagine that they 
must be the music of birds of a larger species than those of his own 
clover fields; and possibly of a more beautiful plumage, since they 
were of larger dimensions. The smell of the tan bark was at first of- 
fensive to him, but the good humor into which he had reasoned himself, 
like the effect of religious faith which makes man see future good in 
present evil, induced him to convert the smell into a savory odor ; and 
as he was by this time ravenously hungry, he thought the odor must 
proceed from some new species of clover as gigantic probably as the 
birds; and much he should have liked to be cropping it. Amid these 
agreeable reflections he was stopped, and a pail of water was lifted to 
his mouth. He was never before so thirsty, and this gave to the water 
a relish which made it surpass in flavor all the water he had ever tasted ; 
and fully confirmed him in the conclusion, that his new residence was a 
terrestrial equine paradise, where every thing was as much increased 
in zest, as enlarged in dimensions. 

After driving around some time longer, the colts were stopped for 
the day. The blinders were removed from their eyes, and they were 
delighted to find themselves in each other’s company; for they knew 
they had started in opposite directions, and the expectation of never 
meeting together again, had harrowed the feelings of Black, and greatly 
exasperated his ideal sufferings. The colts were also surprised at find- 
ing themselves in the same spot from which they had commenced their 
journey ; but being too much rejoiced that the adventure was thus ter- 
minated, to care much by what means the results had been produced, 
they quietly permitted themselves to be unharnessed and turned loose 
once more into clover. 

Being left alone and at liberty, their first care was to satisfy the crav- 
ings of hunger by a copious repast and then lying down near each other, 
they were in a favorable condition of mind and body to narrate to each 
other their several adventures. Black was all sorrow and complaints ; 
he spoke mournfully of the stripes which he had received, and for no 
fault of his ; but to gratify the malignant tryanny of that ‘ Jack in office,’ 
Ned. He remembered having heard other colts remark, that Ned was 
a bad fellow ; and he found that the half had not been told which ought 
to be known on the subject. He affirmed that after they had parted 
company in the morning, he was driven all day amid the most immi- 
nent perilsfrom trees, which were continually falling and crashing around 
him ; and from which his escape with whole bones was almost a mira- 
cle. The road too, must have been an arid sand, for the dust suffocated 
him ; and possessed beside an intolerable and pestilential odor. But 
more cruel than all, was the stagnant, fetid water that had been accu- 
mulated in some hollow log, and that he was compelled to drink or die 
of thirst. 

At these misadventures of poor Black, Grey felt almost sorry enough 
to cry, for he was a compassionate little horse ; and much he hoped that 
if they should ever chance to be again the victims of Ned’s experi- 
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ments, that they both might travel amid the delightful scenes and over 
the pleasant ground that had fortunately been allotted to him. All he 
regretted was that he had been denied the privilege of inspecting with 
unblinded eyes the good things with which he was surrounded ; but 
possibly, who knows? the blindness was imposed for some good pur- 
pose rather than for evil. He had once heard a sermon on such a sub- 
ject. Little comfort, however, yielded these remarks to Black, who 
insisted that he never would submit again to the impositions of Ned 
or any other biped, but defend his rights as a horse ought, with all the 
powers that nature had given to the noblest quadruped that trod the 
earth. In pondering on these chivalrous resolves and abstract rights 
of horses, he neglected the practical duty of sleeping while he might, 
and kept awake the greater part of the night; while Grey, who troubled 
himself but little with metaphysics, slept comfortably and dreamed of 
the delightful odors and delicious fountains of the preceding day. 

The next morning the sun rose just as bright as before, and the birds 
and spiders began the day as merrily and busily as they had commenced 
yesterday. The frogs in an adjoining marsh began tuning their matin 
orisons, like chanting boys in a large cathedral, when the colts arose 
also, and shook their sides as usual. Grey cropped his breakfast with 
a good appetite, but Black was not hungry, nor was he pleased to find 
that surrounding objects were not as gloomy as he was. For the first 
time in his life he thought the sun looked brazen and too garish ; nor 
did the gayety of the inhabitants of the pasture betoken the sympathy 
which he felt due to his wounded feelings. ‘Why! to look around us,’ 
said Black, ‘ one would suppose nothing unusual had happened yesterday. 
I begin to find out the hollewness of the world, of which I had only 
heard before. He would probably have continued his lamentations, 
had not Ned appeared to again summon them to the mill. Grey 
yielded without a struggle, and Black had to yield ; but not till he had 
been soundly whipped for his refractory propensities. Again they were 
harnessed to the pole, again they wore blinders, and again moved for- 
ward in opposite directions. In the evening, when they were unhar- 
nessed ie unblinded, they were again surprised at finding themselves 
in each other’s company ; and while again reclining in their pasture at 
night, and recounting their adventures, Grey was found to have been 
as much favored as before, while Black had again met with nothing but 
his former horrors; aggravated by the reception during the journey 
of several beatings for apparently no cause but the attempt to assert 
his rights. The same piveiaiens recurred during several successive 
days; and what seemed peculiarly among the inscrutable mysteries of 
Provipence, and hard to bear, Black was always driven over the dreary 
road and Grey over the pleasant one. Grey, accordingly became plump, 
sleek and happy, while Black became lean, irritable and miserable ; 
and had horses possessed lunatic asylums, Black would have been a 
very suitable subject for the skill of some veterinary Brigham or 
Perkins, 

The colts were at length so far subdued and accustomed to their 
daily business, that Ned one morning left their eyes uncovered; and 
hence, to the utter astonishment of both horses, they discovered that in- 
VOL. XXXV. 0 











Eiidden Life. 


stead of travelling over different roads and through different scenes, 
they had always travelled the same circuit, and encountered the same 
incidents. Black cried all that day and the succeeding night, for here- 
tofore he had possessed the hope that fortune would at last be tired of 
persecuting him, and that he should at least occasionally be driven over 
the pleasant route that Grey was accustomed to travel. Grey, on the 
contrary, only laughed at the discovery, for said he, ‘dear Black, you find 
now, from my experience, that happiness depends not on the road we 
travel, nor on the incidents we encounter, but on our own reflections 
thereon. Rebel not, therefore, at your labors and trials, which are be- 


yond your control; but improve your reflections, which are within your 
control.’ 


We are not informed of the effect which this advice had on Black, 
nor is the information of much consequence. No medicine can possess 
any efficacy except to those who will take it; and Black may have been 
wrong-headed enough not to take the moral dose prescribed by Grey, 
who, however, took it himself, and prospered on it, becoming thereby 
contented and happy ; and when he died, which happened in a good 
old age, instead of being unmourned, as he would have been had he 
made himself querulous and miserable, like some men and women who 
cause all connected with them to be continually uncomfortable, he was 
buried and mourned much likea christian ; and this memorial has been 
penned to transmit with honor his example to all succeeding times. 


HIDDEN LIFE. 


Tue air is warm as Summer’s air, 
The sky hath a mellow blue, 

A slumberous breeze floats every where, O trees! ye cannot long resist 
And the clouds are soft and few ; The warm embrace of spring, 

But the trees are bare as Winter-trees, | Not long by breeze and sunshine kissed 
They cast a skeleton shade ; To death and bareness cling. 

We wonder that it does not freeze If stingless winds and pleasant rain, 
With doubt each budding blade. And the darling little flowers, 

Yet sea-like murmurs, deep andlow, Bring not persuasion in their train, 
From the bare woods rise and fall; | Ye are no kin of ours. 

You seem to feel the ebb and flow Beneath your rugged vest, I ween, 
Of the solemn heart of all. The new life-stir is felt, 

The home-like, joyous birds are here, | Where mild as violets, but unseen, 
Mid-June hath none so sweet ; Your hearts of rigor melt. 

Blithe prophets of the dawning year, | Then let no softer child of May, 
Young Hope’s apostles meet. In briefer beauty dressed, 

How can ye sing your summer lays | Murmur against your long delay ; 
In boughs so brown and dry ? Ye’ll flourish with the best. 

‘Come from the heart the hymns we The birds shall sing the early dirge 
They seem to make reply. _[raise,’ | Of blooms that mock you now, 

Beyond the empire of the plough, Bathed in the green unbreaking surge 
Close to the leaning wall, Of many a wave-like bough ; 

White blooming stars are rising now, | And earth shall feel a fresher breath 
At Spring’s creative call. From woody vale and hill, [death, 

Ay, many flowerets come to shame Where, long-time lapped in sweetest 


The naked forest limbs, The Spring’s first-born are still. 
May-Day, 1848. 


Whose dull life seems to lag the same, 
At Beauty’s hues and hymns. 
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The Loss of the Hornet. 


LOSS OF THE HORNET. 


A BALLAD OF THE SEA. 





BY HENRY A. CLARKS. 





I. 


Ir was a wild tempestuous night : 
The stormy clouds were gathering fast, 
And in their dark and marshalled might, 
Swept on before the angry blast. 
The wind with sad and solemn moan, 
In médnight black arose and fell, 
And ocean’s depths, in dismal tone, 
Rolled up a wild funereal knell. 


It. 


The fearful night-storm had set in : 
The dark sea trembled, as on high 
The whirlwinds shrieking, and the din 

Of tempests meeting in the sky. 
Like shoyting armies in fierce war, 

With sounds of wo and sad distress, 
O’er ocean’s caverns moaning far, 

Shook all his watery wilderness. 


Trt. 


Through the wild tumult of the night 
A proud ship swept along the sea ; 
Daring the ocean in his might, 
It scorned the whirlwind’s mastery. 
Through battle and through storm, her tars 
In every clime, on every wave, 
Had vorne aloft the stripes and stars, 
That banner of the free and brave. 


Iv. 


Around her deck her gallant crew 
Feared not the sounds of wild alarm, 
And laughed to see the white sea-mew 
Lead on the legions of the storm. 
They watched his glancing wings before, 
In nights as gloomy and as dark, 
And heard as fearful tempests roar ; 
But well they knew their gallant bark. 


Vv. 


And so, while ocean raged around, 
And while the stars went out above, 

Their voices rose with cheerful sound, 

Or trolled some merry song of love : 


The Loss of the Hornet. 


xt. 


A moment, ere the thunder’s roar 
Had died away in ocean’s moan, 
The mountain billows gathered o’er 
The erew, and claimed them for their own ! 
The waves seemed struggling for their prey, 
And fought in their dread rivalry ; 
Proud in their arms to bear away 
The lightning’s offering to the sea. 


xIT. 


No more across the wave-wreathed main 
The Hornet’s glancing keel shall glide ; 
The lightning and the hurricane 
Have won her swiftness and her pride. 
In ocean’s caverns, deep and dim, 
Her gallant sailors lifeless sleep, 
While the low winds with constant hymn 
A vigil o’er their slumbers keep. 


x1Ir, 


The rippling keel and sailor’s song 
Their requiem and their dirge must be ; 
Their funeral torches, heaven’s bright throng 
Of stars, far glancing to the sea. 
Proud sepulchre from whence to rise, 
When the archangel’s trumpet dread, 
Resounding through the trembling skies, 
Calls upon Ocean for her dead. 


xIv. 


O! many a maiden’s eye grew dim, 
Watching the wide sea for the lost, 
And many a mother looked for him, 
Whose form the careless billows tossed. 
In many a winter evening lone, 
When the fierce wind was shrieking wild, 
Warm prayers went up to Gon’s high throne, 
That he would guard the ocean child. 


xv. 


And yet the years passed on; the maid 
Grew old in sorrow, or forgot, 
The mother in the tomb was laid, 
But still the lost, long-lost came not ; 
But with the beautiful and brave, 
Of many an age forever o’er, 
Their home is now beneath the wave, 


Till earth and sea shall be no more. 
Chicago, Illinois, Feb., 1850. 
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The Mysterious Pyramid. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PYRAMID. 





/ BY HENRY J. BRENT. 





‘Tru is stranger than fiction,’ for who could have invented the 
Arabian Nights’ Tales, those veritable narratives of conjugal confidence 
and credulity? Who again, may I ask, would ever have dreamed of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ that island-story of the far-off Pacific Seas, unless 
there had been truth at the bottom? Aladdin’s lantern was a true 
story, as every body who has travelled in Eastern lands can testify ; 
and ‘ Poor Robinson Crusoe’ was no fable, for he did live and did have 
a home on his rocky island, and his tomb-stone is now to be seen in the 
eastern section of Scotland; a time-stained and’ moss-covered monu- 
ment of a man who, when living, was not more alive than he is now, 
that his bones are by themselves solitarily crumbling in their tomb. 

Did not Numa, the moon-lover and the nymph-believer, go into his 
cavern and hold converse with Egeria, the Roman statesman-maid ? 
And did not the sybil-books inculcate from knowledge gained in the 
spirit-land wisdom, and breathe prophecy to the hardened city-building- 
wolf-bred Romans? Out upon incredulity; for where is the historian 
who has not made manifest the fact, that the great steeple-chaser, 
(Quintus Curtius, leaped alive into the yawning pit of the seven-hilled 
city, that craved and hungered for an honest man? Out then, I say, 
upon incredulity, and let us stick to our belief in things that are founded 
upon facts. 

History is made up of events that tell of other matters than that 
Xerxes, the great militia-general of Persia, invaded Greece, and met 
the Leonidas of Patriotism at the pass of Thermopyle. History is rife 
with the undercurrent of events that concern more the imagination’ 
than the legal and moral impressions of our nature; and while I lend 
a willing ear to the stories of Philip and Alexander, his conquering 
heir, I turn no deaf or unbelieving organ to the wondrous story of the 
Pythoness, and believe, ay, religiously believe, that Jupiter was a god, 
and high Olympus was his throne. 

Therefore, without multitudinous words and endless preparation, 
let me proceed to my story. There reigned in the dry season of 
Egypt’s existence a king, who is described as being a miser. The 
history relates of him that his portrait was engraved upon the Obelisk 
of Luxor, that now stands, and which I have often seen standing, upon 
the Place de la Concorde at Paris, a city still in a flourishing condition in 
France. You will believe me when I tell you that I have often gazed 
upon the venerable but rather Shylockish countenance of this worthy 
monarch, as sauntering down the Champs Elysée, I have stopped at 
the base of the column of granite, that immortal, almost eternal monu- 
ment of the arts and literature of the land of the Nile. 

The King it seems wore a crown, one composed apparently of an 
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iron circle, studded with brilliants. His forehead is low, and avarice 
has set its seal upon his nose. It shoots out from his profile like a rag- 
gatherer’s hook, and seems ever on the alert to smell out hidden money, 
whether its proprietor’s own or any body else’s. 

It shows an advanced state of the arts in Egypt, this portrait of the 
King of Mummidom; and grateful am I, and so should others be, to 
the ingenious limner who stamped the portait of his master upon the 
everlasting granite. Little did that venerable ruler or that inspired 
artist dream that they should help to adorn the city of barbarous Gaul, 
or that an outside barbarian of a new world would print them in care- 
dispelling KnicKERBOCKER. 

The king was a miser, and ordered a stone-mason to build him a 
small pyramid, a sort of stone purse, in which to lock up his enormous 
wealth. Money was not loaned out at interest in those days, and Wall- 
street was, happily for those simple people, undreamed of. So the 
worthy king had a pyramid built, and during a long winter’s night he 
had his hordes quietly carted to his treasury. By breakfast time, as 
the king was eating his dog-meat sausage, his factotum reported to 
him that the deposit had been made, and lo! and behold the key! 

‘Saddle me,’ cried the king, dropping his Bologna, ‘ and quickly, my 
chesnut mare, ‘The Desert.’’ | 

The slave bowed his head Jow and reverentially, and in a few seconds 
the neigh of a caparisoned steed was heard at the palace gate. 

He is mounted, he of the deep copper-colored face, he of the chif- 
fonnier nose, and with the speed of the electric telegraph he is scour- 
ing the plain. A cloud of dust obscures the horizon, and when an in- 
stant after the veil of uplifted sand has been removed, no eye can dis- 
cern the king, for he has entered his pyramid and his horse is hitched 
in the shade on the other side. I dare not enter there, for the king 
has locked himself in, and doubtless is gloating over his enormous and 
dazzling store. Diamonds, rubies, charmed bracelets, antique rings, 
worn before and after the flood by Noah and his family, stuffs and rich 
drugs, golden candlesticks and pearl-headed canes, and images in gold 
of crocodiles with emerald eyes, amber full of flies, silver lizards and 
bronzed serpents, and countless other objects, rare and miraculously 
formed. 

The king has left his golden bower and is at dinner. Egypt had 
its cooks and its kitchens, and its kings and rulers dined, and dined well. 
From a palace let us walk ito an humble house; the house of the 
stone-mason who had built the pyramid. 

He is stretched upon his couch; he is drawing his breath feebly, and 
the doctor has shaken his perfumed curls, and waved an everlasting 
adieu. In fine, the good old gentleman is about dying, and dying too 
of a very severe and dangerous illness. The to-be widow is leaning 
over his couch. She is sad, and has a crocodile squint in her left eye 
that is tearful. Her right eye is out and does nothing. Two youths 
stand also by the bedside of the departing Egyptian, the soon-to-be 
mummy. They are his sons, two idle boys, who had done nothing to 
earn a living save by holding horses and sweeping the crossings of their 
native town. The stone-mason, having been the architect of the King’s 
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treasury, had nothing to leave to his children save a secret and a bless- 
ing. What he had put up he could pull down; and as his bill for 
work at two dollars and fifty cents a day had not been paid by his sove- 
reign, he had no compunctions of conscience, He beckoned to Baba- 
Bebi, his eldest and laziest son, to draw near. The youth obeyed. 

‘I have a secret,’ said the father, ‘and before I die I will tell it to 
you.’ It was a fortunate thing he thought of telling it before he died, 
because afterward it was very probable he would not be able to do so. 
This reflection is made not by me, but by historians. ‘I built, you 
know, the pyramid for that old curmudgeon, King Thapa-Thepis. He 
has got all his treasure in it, and he goes there nightly to see it. When 
he leaves he locks the door and puts his seal upon it, so that if any one 
gets in they have to break the wax, and the King will find him out. 

‘There are no windows to the pyramid,’ continued that most excel- 
lent of parents, ‘ and therefore there is but one way of getting in, and 
that is through the door.’ Here old Tekel-Bebi gave a knowing look 
at his son, who winked away a tear and then was all attention. ‘ Per- 
haps there is another way of getting into that strong box, and perhaps 
there is a stone-mason who knows it. By the tail of the holy crocodile 
there is! Four blocks up on the side fronting the east there is a stone 
that turns upon a pivot. The eye of a holy Ibis might search in vain 
to find it, but itis there. It is four stones up from the right corner 
looking to the east. Touch it where you see a rude and very small 
mark, as if made by the slip of the chisel, and lo! youcan getin. There 
is a corresponding mark on the inside, so that by pressing it you can 
get out.’ And thus finishing the thread of his discourse, he recom- 
mended his bronze-colored soul to the protection of the holy,crocodile 
and Ibis, and took his departure for the catacombs of Egypt. 

If the worthy Tekel-Bene was not embalmed in the memory of his 
surviving widow and children, he was certainly embalmed in the swad- 
ling clothes of the tomb, as any unbelieving skeptic can prove, by step- 
ping down to Baraum’s Museum, who has his remains preserved. 
They can be seen at any time of the day or night, English giant in- 
cluded, for two shillings, children half price. 

Well, old Tekel-Bebi being dead, his heirs looked around them and 
bethought of the pyramid. The widow, too proud to take in washing, 
and too old to think of marriage, entered her right of dower to the 
secret, and edged on her hopeful offspring to the venture of a midnight 
visit to the treasury department. During the day it was but natural 
that the sons of the lamented Tekel-Bebi should walk around the 
pyramid. It was their father’s work, and they felt a natural pride in 
this monument of his skill and genius. They said and thought less of 
his roguery. They easily discovered the accident that had happened 
to the chisel, and they took a note of it. What worthy sons to linger 
thus near the slightest trace of their father’s labors ! 

That night the toilette-table of Mrs. Tekel-Bebi sparkled with a few 
rare stones of some nameless value, but to be had at half price, and 
the dining hall displayed a sumptuous supper. Money is a great pro- 
curer of good things, and the widow and her sons were happy then, 
for they had their fill of meats and drinks. 
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It is not mentioned how often these children of want visited the hall 
of plenty, but it is known that they made frequent incursions into the 
hoards; ay, even to such an extent as to puzzle and bewilder old and 
worthy Thapa-Thepis. His gods were leaving his heaven. Not singly 
but handfully his coins were winging their flight. His crocodile had 
its eyes picked out, and his mythology was orbless. Even his coral 
monkey had lost all its front teeth of gold. Where was this to end, 
and who had begun it, and who the unknown evil-spirit that was to 
finish it and him? In vain he searched with his heal nose among 
his chests and boxes; the round corners of his mine were examined, 
but all in vain. No red-gnome or spirit-bat was found tucked beneath 
a ruby, or crouching in the shady side of a diamond. Amazement 
seized the king, despair the miser. Two-fold emotions took posses- 
sion of the two-fold man. 

He had entered his treasury, and, as usual, the sacred seal of his 
father’s was unbroken. He tapped upon the walls; it was like striking 
upon a skull; a dead sound was the only answer. Poor king, you have 
been robbed, and robbed vilely, and the deuce of it is, you can’t find 
out the robber! Poor old king! ay, go tottering out of the cell of 
countless wealth. Why not take it with you, and cast it far and wide 
over those Lybian sands that stretch westward and southward from your 
regal home? Give it to the cut-purses of the desert; build churches 
to your birds and beasts; crown your queen with a diadem, whose 
wealth could buy a continent, and whose light would make her dusky 
beauty shine like a star over the dim mountains of the moon. Take 
it with you, Oh king! for if you leave it in this dark vault, its glory, 
shedding lustre round the sombre walls, will light the bandit to its 
hiding place; and after all, in your old age you will be thrown upon 
the parish, and finally die in a poor-house! The king does not as I 
would have urged him to do, but he locks the iron door, and like the 
jailor at our Tombs, he bolts the useless prisoners in. Oh Thapa- 
Thepis, I pity you! Old Shylock of the Nile, you are nearly a ruined 
man. 

The king ate no supper that night, and his chocolate and oiled toast 
left his breakfast-table untouched next morning. Has Thapa-Thepis 
been drinking, that his eyes are so red, his rag-picking nose so blue, 
and his steps so unsteady ? He mounts his desert-mare and flies around 
the sacred depository of his tin. No bird has lit upon the apex of the 
edifice; no serpent coiling through the blazing sands has wriggled its 
way to cool its scaly skin in the dark shadow of the walls. The wind 
from the lone lands of Africa has hidden the footsteps of the mason’s 
sons, and all is mystery and all is dim, and Silence and its sister Safety 
reign supremely still over the hidden treasure of the miser-king. 

A storm gathers in the Afric air; the dial in the palace court has 
been rendered useless, for the day has fled, and night, the murderer’s 
friend, is abroad in the city of Cheops. . Loud howls the blast, and the 
mysterious Nile chafes against her reedy banks. The monstrous deities 
of her flood seek safety in their muddy shrines and listen to the rattling 
thunder of the skies. Gloom and darkness were abroad that night, 
with tempest and storm. Once more the brothers leave their home for 
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their Egyptian California. The stone turns on its pivot and they enter ; 
a lucifer match sets fire to a slow-burning torch; the torch is struck 
into the ground, and Baba-Bebi and his brother pick their way in quest 
of the choicest stores. Baba-Bebi has lifted from an opened box a 
bracelet that was worth a battle between nations. His brother stares 
on the sparkling eyes of an ivory god. 

‘Hist! what noise at the door? The wax is being broken! Quick! 
fly!’ It is the younger who speaks. 

A gleam of a sword and the deed is done. Baba-Bebi has severed 
his younger brother’s head from his body. He seizes the gory head ; 
he flies. The quick revolving stone allows him to escape. He is free ; 
he is outside of his brother’s tomb, with his brother’s head in his hand. 
The king is inside, with his brother’s lifeless trunk before his eyes. 
Baba-Bebi flies. Thapa-Thepis cannot move. <A burning torch be- 
fore him; afresh-bleeding carcass on the floor; a trunk without a head ; 
the seal of the door unbroken before he broke it; what mystery! 
Where, oh! where the police ? 

Is Thapa-Thepis ina dream? Have the gods given him over to the 
hands of conjur ers! Thapa-Thepis does not know, and if he stays all 
night long in that vast room, with that queer trunk, he never can find 
out. He drags the body to the door; he drags it over the threshold ; 
he leaves it for a moment on the sands. He reénters; he extinguishes 
the blazing torch, and flies to his palace. The guards are commanded 
to fetch the dead man’s headless body from the pyramid; and then the 
king, astounded, puzzled, worried, fretted, and frightened, begins to 
form his plans for the morrow. Wrapt in his dressing-¢ gown and 
thoughts, let us leave the royal presence, and for a moment breathe. 

Why did Baba-Bebi kill his brother by cutting off his head? Sim- 
ply, to save his own. Any reader of sense will perceive the force of 
the argument, and will acquit Baba of premeditated murder. Had 
they both been detected, both would have been destroyed ; and to pre- 
vent the secret being discovered, Baba removed the only evidence that 
could speak against ‘him; his brother’s speechless head. 

The king was in no eamor to be humbugged ; that is the last thing 
that kings and governors and mayors and magistrates, and other police- 
officers, allow ; so he was busy that morning in issuing an edict. That 
edict commanded that every inhabitant, from the oldest down to the 
youngest, of his city and the neighborhood, should pass before a gibbet 
on which was to be exposed the body of the unfortunate thief. 

There was wit in the policy of Thapa-Thepis, King of Egypt. 

Soldiers were placed near the gibbet, whose duty i it was to scrutinize 
the face of every person who passed by, to see if they could trace any 
expression of recognition. It was the only course to be adopted in 
the absence of Fouché and Hays. By ten o’clock the public square 
was crowded with the dusky people. They passed on wondering, but 
not recognizing. None knew: the mason’s son. If any one doubts 
this fact, let him cut off a neighbor’s head, and then see if any one 
will be able to identify the individual. Samson, we are told, slew a 
host with the jaw-bone of an ass. The ass was verified by the jaw- 
bone ; a good precedent of anatomical precision, which seems to have 
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been well thought of in the Parkman case, where the entire body of 
the Doctor was known through the agency of a dentist who had ope- 
rated upon his grinders. However, people are very curious about 
these matters, and some I have known who could not even recognize 
an old friend of whom they had once borrowed money. It is true, 
nevertheless, that the mason’s son was not known to any of that vast 
throng who passed in solemn review before him. With not one had 
he upon that melancholy occasion even a speaking acquaintance. 

In Egypt death was looked upon as a peculiar institution of nature, 
and great care was paid to the bodies of the departed. Without burial 
they could not pass the gulf that separated mortality from immortality, 
and an unattended-to mummy was no mummy at all, and was excluded 
from that Paradise whose highest enjoyment was a free and social in- 
tercourse with the crocodile and the ibis and the bull. 

‘ Bury your brother you must!’ exclaimed Mrs. Tekel Bebi to Baba- 
Bebi. 

‘How can I? replied the son. 

‘Bury your brother you must!’ again exclaimed Mrs. Bebi, with 
emphasis, adding, ‘ if you do not, I will tell Thapa-Thepis all about it !’ 

Baba-Bebi left the room, and proceeded to saddle the widow’s don- 
key. In the panniers of impervious leather he poured wine, in the 
wine he poured a poisonous opiate, and in the saddle he deposited his 
person, and made his way toward the public place. 

The sun was about setting ; tower and steeple glowed in his ruddy 
splendor, and afar off, over the illimitable sands, the wind began its 
—— wail; but onward in the deepening twilight jogged the fra- 
tricide. 

The people had obeyed in awe and silence the dread mandate of the 
law, and had withdrawn to their different homes to gossip over the 
wonders of the adventure. The guards, with their white shawls 
folded over their heads, and armed with spears and heavy stone ham- 
mers, were grouped around the base of the gallows. They were tired 
with the weary and so far useless ordeal. 

Baba dismounted from his donkey and carelessly approached the 
group. He was the only civilian with the soldiery. It was but an 
instant’s work to prick a hole in one of the panniers and let the wine 
flow out. Speedily it was observed by the tired guard. They rushed 
to the wine-sacks ; they filled the hollows of their hands; they pressed 
their mouths to the aperture ; they laughed at Baba-Bebi’s well-affected 
grief. ‘It was not his wine; it was not theirs.” ‘ What was that to 
them?’ And they drank it, those un-F'ather-Matthewed men, and not 
tardy was the wine in its potent effect. Through the brain, through 
the marrow of the bones, through the arteries of the héart, it flew like 
molten quicksilver, and worse than the arrows and the spears of the 
sand-enveloped Bedouin, it killed the life within them, and they were 
stretched one and all, the captain and his men, upon the ground; and 
with all the dead about him, in the now thick gloom of the evening, he 
tore his brother’s body from the gibbet, and fled; fled to his mother’s 
house, and was safe. 

Has Thapa-Thepis been drinking again, that his eyes are so red, his 
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chiffonnier-nose so blue, and his steps so tottering? Hapless King of 
Egypt! His treasury invaded, his guards murdered, the body rescued, 
the culprit fled, and worse than all of these, the secret of the myste- 
rious entrance into his pyramid unravelled. Up to this moment he had 
acted like a king; he had acted aboveboard; there was no guile in all 
or any of his acts; but still my old friend was a diplomatist ; in fact, 
he was tricky. He feigned wonder, admiration, at the cleverness of 
the mysteries, and forthwith he published the following brief exposi- 
tion of his royal views and intentions : 

‘To OUR BELOVED Staves: Tuapa-THEPIs, GREETING: 

‘Staves or Cueops! be it known that I, T. T., the King, under the blessing of the Bull and the 
Apis and the Water-God of the Nile, am willing to pardon the wonderful man who has robbed my 
coffers, who has killed a part of my bold and victorious army, who has robbed the gallows of its 
ripened fruit; and I not only pardon, but invite him to come forward on the fourth day of the next 
moon and stand before my daughter, the Princess Errernizipa, who will be found, on the day afore- 
said, seated in the great Hall of Whispers, in my palace of Golden Grapes, in this my city of Cuzors 
my ancestor; and if he will then recount to her and prove that he is the person who has performed 
the late wonders, and show how he did them, he shall have the hand of my beloved daughter in 
marriage, as a reward of his illustrious and astounding acts. 

‘In the name of the Crocodile. Signed, 

*SpHinxum Puocom, Prime Minister. 


‘ By command of His Majesty, 
‘THapa-TuEpPis,’ etc., etc. 


This proclamation had a wonderful effect. The Princess Effernizida 
was lovely among women ; lovelier but not whiter than the lotus of the 
Nile, and heiress to the large estates of the monarch. It would fill a 
library were I to undertake the recital of all the wild stories that were 
told to the princess, as she sat in the Hall of Whispers, by the gallants 
of the city of Cheops. Hope inspired them with wit, and their tongues 
were eloquent, but none could account for the mystery of the pyramid. 

The princess was patient. Tree-like flowers exhaled their loaded 
sweets upon the air of the capacious hall; wondrous birds fluttered 
from branch to branch of this wilderness of shrubbery; and, chained 
by a golden link, a huge crocodile spread his flabby feet in a bath of 
marble inlaid with gold and precious stones, and sighed occasionally 
for a freer bath in his beloved and native river. The God.of Egypt 
was a prisoner in the bower of the Queen of Beauty. Music ever 
and anon floated on the scented air from unseen instruments, and filled 
the space with melody, and breathed voluptuous languor through the 
room. 

Effernizida listened to the recital of the gallants of her father’s 
court amid this scene of inspiration, but none could win a smile of 
credulity from her roseate lips. Like the image of Silence and of 
Thought, the Sphynx of the Sand, she heard, but she answered not. 

Thapa-Thepis was all on fire. He wandered about his palace, and 
he visited his pyramid ; ‘but only broke its sacred seal to find some other 
treasure gone, more money lost. Holy snakes and vermin! what was 
to be done? Wait a while, King of yellow Egypt; wait a while, and 
be cool! 

A figure wrapped in a flowing robe stood before the princess ; two 
dark and daring eyes gazed upon her beauty; two eyes that seemed 
endowed with the expression of inextinguishable suspicion flashed into 
her very soul. Those eyes read her heart, read her brain, read her 
diplomacy. For one instant they wandered toward the tree-like shrub- 
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bery, and a smile played from mouth to eye-brow of the mantle-covered 
stranger. The princess was seated in a regal chair ; the visitor stood 
immediately before her. They were alone, for he had waited until all 
had departed, baffled and disappointed. 

‘ Speak,’ said the princess, impatient of his silence. 

‘I know all, and did all!’ replied the stranger. 

‘Ah! then tell me.’ 

With slow and deliberate speech he told her all that I have told you, 
dear reader. She listened to the narrative, and then wondered how 
simple a thing could have so long baffled the wisdom of her father and 
his gray-beards. He had just finished, when she, too anxious to obey 
the secret orders of the king, hurried forth her hand to sieze him, with 
her mouth opening to call the guard hidden behind the convenient 
shrubbery; he too extended his willing and unsuspicious hand to re- 
ceive hers. She seized it with a cry of joy, and Baba-Bebi fled; he 
fied the palace, he fled the court, he threw aside his cloak. He showed 
both his hands as he crossed the street. He sought his mother’s humble 
house, and there was safe. 

The princess gazed on her suitor’s hand; she looked at its withered 
flesh, its shrunken arm, with its almost rotting bones. The guards are 
around her; they gaze in wonder at this new demonstration from 
Hades ; they pursue not the demon that has just fled upon his wings 
of gloom. The king totters into the chamber and demands the pri- 
soner, who is to be given over to the torture. 

‘That hand! that arm!’ cried the king. 

‘Is his—the fiend’s !’ exclaimed the daughter; and the skeleton- 
arm fell from her grasp upon the floor. 

In vain, in vain, oh, son of Cheops! Pursue no farther! Magic is 
against you! That witchcraft and priest-jugglery that was to be used 
against Aaron, and which he beat all hollow with his walking-stick, are 
in arms against you. Doomed to live in history but as the puppet of a 
trick, oh, Thapa-Thepis! cover thy head with dirt, and anoint thy 
sacred person with cow-fat! Thou hast done thy best, and thy people 
believe thou hast. 

Meanwhile Baba-Bebi laughs in his heart that he has cheated you 
and got you under his thumb. He chuckles at the idea of your being 
outwitted. He knew that it was all a hoax about giving your daughter 
in marriage to the felon, and he knew where the guards were stationed ; 
so he swiftly cut his brother’s right arm off, and hid it under his cloak. 
The princess knows the rest. 

But Thapa-Thepis pledged then his royal oath—as if an oath was 
not a right royal thing, though given by a beggar—that he would par- 
don the bold perpetrator of these marvels, and marry him to his 
daughter, if he were mortal, and make him prime minister in the place 
of Sphinxum Phocum, who was at best a nincompoop ; but if he was 
a demon, he had nothing farther to say to him on the subject, and 
hoped he would be good enough to torment some other royal person- 
age who was better able to stand it. 

Much to the credit of my favorite historical friend Thapa, I am told 
that he kept his word, and Baba-Bebi did marry his daughter; and you 
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i will find, my dear reader, by consulting ‘John Smith’s History of 

: Egypt,’ that the Bebi family afterward reigned in that country until 

) 1 the elevation of old Mehemit Ali to the throne. 

| : I hope you will believe my story, for I have had great trouble in 
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making it out from the hieroglyphics of the Obelisk of Luxor in the 
Place de la Concorde at Paris. 





‘Dorora defecta modulatur carmina lingua 
Cantator Cygnus funeris ipse sui.’ Ovip. 
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Srarety bird! from lake and bay 

; Fled a grace and charm away 

Hid * When Improvement’s thrilling call 

i ; Pierced the forest’s leafy hall, 

. From blue waters once thine own, 
i Scaring thee to haunts more lone. 
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ia Reeds and rushes fringe the shore, 
But they hide thy nest no more ; 
Water lilies without stain 








iit Decorate thine old domain ; 
Hin { But thy soft and rounded breast 
the In a purer white was drest. 
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Driven forth by winter cold 
From the polar wastes of old, 
Music from the sky would fall 
Hi Louder than a battle-call, 

ee As thy pinion, peerless swan! 
Bore thee in thy beauty on. 
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; | Never listened mortal ear 
il To a voice more full and clear ; 
Not unlike in depth of tone 
Note of conch-shell loudly blown, 
Or aar-off trumpet wail 
Modulated by the gale. 


v 


The wild red-man with delight 
Heard that challenge shrill at night, 
As revealed by moonlight fair, 

Sped thy form through fields of air ; 
Vans of silver, broad and strong, 
Southward wafting thee along. 









Stanzas: the Swan. 







vi. 
; Prized by chief and forest-king 

4 Was the plumage of thy wing: 

: On the head of Indian maid 

i Low winds with thy feathers played ; 

: And thy down, so rich and warm, 
Edged the robe that wrapped her form. 

























vit. 


Age, that cripples mortal power. 
Wasting pile and crumbling tower, 
Sullies not thy vesture white, 
Bringing darkness to the sight, 
Though a century may have fled 
Since thy first wing-quill was shed. 


Vit. 






Purer type the fabling mind 
Grace to picture cannot find : 

And where Art on canvass drew 
Venus, born of ocean blue, 

Yoked to chariot of the queen, 
Swans with arching neck were seen. 


1x. 


Ovi, in his sweetest verse, 
Loved thy praises to rehearse ; 
Faccus, in his polished lay, 
Tribute unto thee did pay ; 
And in Piato’s* mighty tome 
Ever thou wilt find a home. 
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x. 


Still would I believer be 
In the tale they tell of thee, 
Breathing in the hour of death 
Music with thy latest breath ; 
Tuning with a failing tongue 
Strains the sweetest ever sung. 













xr. 


Blest may merry England be, 

For her statutes guarded thee : 

Those who soiled thy plume with gore 
Branded mark of felon bore ; 

And admiring lords and dames 
Viewed thee sailing on the Thames. 


XII. 


Rare old Ben. could find no name 

Worthy of a Suaksreare’s fame 

But thine own, majestic bird ! 

Now a consecrated ‘ord, 

With unmatched poetic lore 

Intertwined forevermore. W. H. C. Hosuese 
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* PLaro in Phaedone testatur cyenos mortis tempore esse maximé canoros. Note to Horace, 
lib. iv., ode iii. 
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The Warder’s Tale. 


THE WARDER’S TALE. 





BY HENRY FENTON. 


Ir is said that the wandering Arab, after emerging from the burning 

sands and heated air of the desert, into the sheltering groves of some 
friendly oiisis, will recline for hours beneath their inviting shades, lis- 
tening to the long-spun stories of one of their companions; and I con- 
fess that I have seldom contemplated this feature in their vagabond 
kind of life without a feeling akinto envy. Repose is of itself a luxury 
when preceded by its necessary antithesis ; but with such an accompani- 
ment it possesses a double charm. Stories, in one shape and another, 
form the great staple of amusement for the human family. Children, 
the world over, exhibit a remarkable fondness for them, and men in this 
as in other things, are but ‘ children of a larger growth.’ Whyit is so, 
it is needless to inquire. A modern philosopher would doubtless dis- 
pose of the question by pointing to the organ of marvellousness, and 
saying that the whole subject lay ‘in a nut-shell ;? meaning, perhaps, 
the shell of a cocoa-nut, asthe human cranium is sometimes disrespect- 
fully termed. And this, perhaps, would be a sufficient solution of the 
mystery. 

Doubtless some of our distinguished zovelletists might dislike to be 
told that there is no vast difference between their vocation and that of 
those Oriental wonder-mongers to whom allusion has been made. Yet 
their calling is in some respects the same. Not that I would detract from 
the dignity of the craft. A path of literature which has been ennobled 
by the pens of Irving and Dickens, may not be lightly spoken of. For 
myself I confess to a great fondness for stories, provided they possess a 
reasonable degree of interest, and are related with a reasonable degree 
of skill. Inthe generic name of ‘story,’ however, 1 do not mean to 
include the higher branches of fiction. Novels, long involved and 
c omplicate, are “well enough in their line, when the requisite degree of 
genius is brought to bear upon their construction. But I speak now of 
the brief and well- conceived tale, which stares at you from the freshly- 
printed periodical, promising a half hour’s relaxation and amusement, 
when the mind has long been burthened with weightier thought; one 
that the eye may roam lazily over, when, amid zephyrs and stuiilen. 
you seek refuge from the sultry sun of June, or when partitioned off 
from the howling storms of November, you repose indolently, beside 
the glowing grate. 

But I must not forget what has probably been anticipated, that I have 
myself a story to relate, and unless I hasten to its commencement, I 
may find myself in the unenviable plight of a certain verbose author, 
who wrote so long a preface to his book that he was obliged to publish 
it in a separate volume. 

Let me therefore introduce to the reader a worthy and ancient gen- 
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tleman, who formerly occupied a station which afforded him opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with many strange and secret pages of 
human life. Many years ago, Colonel Rushton was the principal keeper 
of a State Penitentiary. He was moreover, what the incumbent of such 
a post ought always to be, a man of great probity and humanity. The 
following tale of events connected with his former occupation, is one of 
many with which his memory is stored, and which, thanks to the gar- 
rulity of age, he now takes pleasure in relating. If it should be thought 
to possess a romantic character, but little in keeping with the spirit of 
this ‘ working-day world,’ or approaching too near the marvellous for 
easy credence, let it be remembered that the incidents which it records, 
occurred in those times 


‘—— when worth was crowned, and faith was kept, 
Ere friendship grew a snare, or love waxed cold 
Those pure and happy times ; the golden days of old.’ 


Lest, however, my informant may be considered to have violated any 
confidence reposed in him; by divulging certain portions of the fol- 
lowing narrative, it is proper to state that Time has wrought his usual 
changes with the principal actors in the scenes about to be described, 
and whatever reason for secrecy there may once have been, has long 
since ceased to exist. With this brief explanation, my venerable friend 
shall be allowed to speak for himself. 


THE :WARDER’S TALE. 


Ir was drawing-room night, to borrow a trans-Atlantic phrase, at the 
Governor’s house in the city of , and a crowd of gay and fash- 
ionable people, interspersed with many grave, and a few seedy-looking 
politicians, thronged the spacious halls and corridors of the executive 
mansion. ‘To the eyeof an attentive observer an amusing contrast was 
afforded by the aspect of the different coteries thus brought into juxta- 
position. Here, a fair daughter of Eve, with possibly a spice of Eve’s 
old antagonist in her composition, but radiant with the light of a thou- 
sand charms, reigned supreme over a little group of spell-bound ad- 
mirers, while, removed but a few feet from the magic circle, a knot of 
intriguing politicians, heedless of the dangerous vicinity, were eagerly 
discussing the approaching campaign. Others, equally forgetful of the 
festive occasion which had drawn them together, were openly censur- 
ing, with true republican freedom, some recent public act of the chief 
magistrate, and stigmatizing as a demagogue the man whom but a few 
moments before they had cordially taken by the hand. Ignorant or 
heedless of these things, which he well knew how to appreciate, the 
distinguished functuary alluded to, occupied a prominent part of the 
principal saloon ; the centre of a continually shifting group, who, having 

aid their first salutations there, retired and mingled with the crowd. 

aving myself performed this duty, and being nearly a stranger to the 
buzzing throng around me, I had stationed myself in a favorable posi- 
tion for beholding the actors in this little drama. 

VOL. XXXV. 21 
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There have been many individuals since the days of Shakspeare to 
whom have been applied the Hamletonian epithet, ‘the observed of all 
observers.’ There was certainly one at the Governor’s levee. Of unu- 
sual elegance of figure, face, and apparel, of graceful and prepossess- 
ing manners, this cynosure of a hundred eyes was a stranger, of whom 
nothing seemed to be known by the crowd with which he was mingling. 
In vain were the questions of the curious set on foot. Mammas managed 
and daughters ogled, all in vain. He sought no introduction to the 
ladies, but remaining near the Governor for a much longer time than 
etiquette would warrant, availed himself of every opportunity to renew 
what seemed an almost importunate conversation with that gentleman. 
Whatever the subject matter of this colloquy may have been, it was 
evidently urged in that respectful and gentlemanly manner, which for- 
bade the idea of reproof. When finally forced, by the press of other 
claimants to relinquish his post, it was only to seek the most influential 
of the state officers, with the same winning manners and earnest air. 
His remarks to all of these individuals were made in a semi-confiden- 
tial tone, and seemed to be respectfully received. These circumstances 
of course, tended to heighten curiosity, and having partaken somewhat 
largely of that infectious feeling, I soon found myself, unconsciously, 
drawing nearer to the object of it. When I had approached within a 
few feet of this notable personage, our eyes inadvertently met. What 
was my surprise when I saw a sudden color suffuse his face, succeeded 
by as sudden and remarkable a pallor. He faltered in conversation, 
and despite his former self-possession, remained silent for several se- 
conds, staring fixedly at me. For one instant I was astonished — ap- 
palled. The next, a light flashed upon my mind. Memory held up 
her mirror, and within it, faint, vague, indistinct was the countenance 
of the stranger. Gradually the clouds passed away, the picture grew 
more vivid and the truth became apparent. He had been a convict and 
an inmate of the prison under my charge. The recognition, which 
was mutual and complete, had occupied but a few seconds and as we 
were still gazing at each other, he gave me a deprecating look, and 
withdrawing his eyes, continued a conversation with one of the secreta- 
ries with tolerable composure. Five minutes afterward he drew me 
aside, and with his former equanimity fully restored, remarked : 

‘I believe from your countenance that my secret is safe for the pre- 
sent. If on the morrow, I cannot give you sufficient reason for con- 
tinuing to keep it so, you shall have full liberty to divulge it. In the 
mean time accept this pledge, that to-morrow I will see you again.’ 

So saying, he placed in my hands a small parcel, and disappeared before 
I could reply. His sudden exit was the cause of no little sensation, 
and finding myself likely to become a lion in his stead, I soon followed 
hisexample. During my homeward walk, my mind was fully occupied 
with reflections upon this extraordinary occurrence. My first impulse 
had been to publicly expose so insolent a trespasser upon society. But 
while I hesitated, his words and still more his manner decided me to 
forbear. Although a smile of seeming composure had accompanied 
his remarks, I fancied I could perceive that forced resignation of ex- 
pression, which marks the countenance of one inured to suffering and 
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prepared for the worst. The mystery of the affair was in no degree 
lessened upon my arrival at my room by an examination of the parcel 
which he had given me. It proved to be a miniature painting of a 
female face, young and of exceeding beauty. It was richly set, and in 
every way a choice work of art. Satisfied that my inanimate hostage 
could not fail to be redeemed, I deposited it in a place of safe-keeping, 
and awaited the result. 

The appointment was faithfully kept. On the ensuing morning, the 
stranger was shown to my room at the hotel, and I was not a little 
amused to perceive that his distinguished appearance visibly increased 
the respect shown to myself by the domestic who ushered him in. 
When we were at length entirely alone, his deportment changed, and 
he addressed me as follows : 

‘You think me an impostor, and are perhaps prepared to denounce 
me to the world as a convicted felon. If this will be a pleasure to you, 
it is one from which I have no disposition to debar you, excepting for 
a limited time and for a specific object. The world and its opinions I 
hold in disregard. Deceived by ornament, judging from false premises 
or falsely from correct ones, condemning the mnocent and upholding 
the corrupt, its censures and its adulations are alike unworthy of notice. 
I, myself, degraded by its judgment, you will say, do not occupy a suf- 
ficient elevation from which to exercise this assumed contempt. If 
disgrace consists in punishment, instead of crime, 1 do not; if inno- 
cence is the same in the sanctuary and the cell, I do. You smile, and 
I probably understand your meaning. One who has long occupied 
your situation, becomes accustomed to these protestations of innocence 
and learns to hold them cheap. The graduate of a prison can hardly 
hope to retain a reputation for veracity. It matters not. I have it in 
my power to compel belief to a portion of what I am about to tell you, 
if you will listen, and as to the rest, you yourself, (excuse me,) are only 
an unit of that great world, whose opinion in the mass, I have already 
dared to despise.’ 

So saying, and assuming an air of gayety that left me a while in doubt 
whether to impute it to a consummate skill in acting, or to a natural buoy- 
ancy of spirits, he continued, or rather commenced his narrative as fol- 
lows : 

‘I have been a prisoner. Let me begin there. It is the proper 
centre of my story. Your true romancer stations himself, spider-like, 
in the midst of his plot, whence he can spin his thread in every direc- 
tion. Why may not the historian do the same? But my simile is un- 
happy. I am rather the unsuspecting fly, caught in such flimsy toils. 
The spider is yet to be introduced. I repeat then, I have been a state 
prisoner. Let me reverse the words, and say a prisoner of state. It 
sounds better. Regulus and Bonaparte were the same. Nor is there: 
any thing very dreadful inthe doom. Apart from the consciousness of 
guilt, which I had not, and the disgrace which I felt not, there is really 
but little to be endured. Who is not a prisoner? My limits were 
narrower than yours. But what were yours? A speck amidst im- 
mensity. A little ball of earth, to which by viewless chains, we are all 
bound down. The relative size of our prison-houses is nearly the same 
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compared with that larger liberty to which we all aspire. You, who 
have often seen me in the situation to which I allude, will think, per- 
haps, that my deportment there did not always give evidence of such 
an immunity from grief. Alas! I had other cause for sorrow, of which 
you shall hear. Four years ago, at the early age of twenty-two, I held 
a responsible post in a large banking establishment i in the city of ; 
It is unnecessary to say that I possessed the entire confidence of my 
employers, both in regard to capacity and integrity. To one, the prin- 
cipal officer and capitalist of the institution, | was under the most 
weighty obligations. It would be tedious to you, were I to relate the 
particulars of my position and affairs. Let it suffice that I was parent- 
less and poor. But I had been taught that talents, integrity, and ad- 
dress were in themselves a valuable capital. How valuable they proved 
to me in combatting the first ill-winds of fortune, you shall judge. 

‘Although my occupation was one that allowed me much leisure, I 
had but few companions. One of these, whose portrait adorns this bit 
of ivory,’ he continued, opening the miniature-case, and gazing with 
evident emotion at the picture within, ‘ too fully engrossed my thoughts 
to leave me much interest in general society, or in associates of my 
own sex. Of her my account must be brief, for language is adequate 
to depict her worth. Of her exceeding beauty this little sketch will 
indeed afford some slight idea. But beauty was the least of her charms. 
She was an orphan-niece of Mr. Elton, the friend to whom I have al- 
luded, and a member of his family. She was, however, without ex- 
pectations from her uncle, whose family was already large when this 
precious charge was devolved upon his care by the sudden decease of 
her parents. There were, therefore, no motives of delicacy to restrain 
my addresses. Her situation in life was singularly similar to my own. 
Our acquaintance soon ripened into affection, and, as she subsequently 
gave convincing proof, her attachment to me suspassed even the pro- 
verbial love of woman. It was single, sincere and devoted. I am 
convinced that no earthly object which could have come in conflict with 
it would have possessed the slightest relative value in her estimation. 
That love was as fully reciprocated as my less noble nature would ad- 
mit. Such was Louisa Wentworth, and such the nature of the ties 
which united us. No cloud rested upon our happiness; the present 
was gilded by affection, the future was illumined by hope. 

‘J have sketched the picture of an angel; let me draw by its side 
the demon whose dark shadow fell so soon across our Paradise. The 
world contains many varieties of villains, but there are none at once so 
despicable and so dangerous as those who bide hatred under a mask of 
friendship, and plot their neighbor’s ruin with a smiling face. Of this 
class was Henry Leeford. And when it is remembered how difficult 
it is to detect the lineaments of a depraved and fiendish heart under a 
pleasing exterior and graceful address, it will be no matter of surprise 
that for a while we were on intimate and friendly terms. A confiden- 
tial clerk in the same institution with which I was connected, young, 
well educated, and of respectable family, there seemed no reasonable 
barrier to our intimacy. [ little dreamed that even then a long course 
of secret dissipation had wasted his patrimony, and left him a prey to 
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temptations which he had no virtue to resist. The repulsive features 
in his character were not suddenly developed. One by one they be- 
came visible, like stains in silk of richest fabric, the more foul by con- 
trast with his seeming excellence. Perhaps it might have been my 
lot, seduced by such a tempter, to break through the barriers erected 
by early education and descend with him along the flowery paths of 
vice. But this one pure image, enshrined upon the innermost altar of 
my heart, proved a protecting talisman against all the blandishments of 
pleasure. Alas! that the same cause which restrained me from the 
commission of guilt should devolve upon me its severest punishment ! 

‘ Leeford could not tolerate a superior. In his view, to be surpassed 
was to be degraded. When I say, therefore, that he had been a re- 
jected suitor for the hand of Miss Wentworth, you will understand in 
some degree the character of his real feelings toward myself. Charity 
may suggest a doubt whether for this cause alone he would have sought 
my utter ruin; but when it became necessary to find a victim for guilt 
which could no longer be concealed, he effected a double object m 
selecting me, and effected it the more easily because of our seemin 
friendship. Prominent among the vices to which he was addicted was 
that of gambling. This from a pastime had grown to an unconquera- 
ble habit, and was at length resorted to solely as a source of gain. 
Driven to desperation by large and repeated losses, and sanguine with 
the hope of retrieving his fortune, he abstracted a large sum from his 
employer’s funds. Nearly all of this, as I have recently learned, was 
in one night, and at one sitting, transferred to other hands. On the 
ensuing morning, although he well knew that on that day the embez- 
zlement must be discovered, he appeared with smiling and undisturbed 
countenance at his accustomed post, and went composedly through his 
ordinary duties. When the astounding disclosure was at length made, 
Leeford was the man who first turned the current of suspicion upon me. 
Himself and a principal officer of the institution called upon me to- 
gether, and with significant looks suddenly communicated the intelli- 
gence. I felt that | was suspected. Indignation and shame drove the 
quick blood to my cheeks, and a revulsion of feeling as naturally left 
me with a corresponding pallor. Shame on the idiots who could con- 
strue such an effect into the evidence of guilt! Yet it was considered 
sufficient for my arrest, and proof was not wanting to complete my 
ruin. The particulars it is unnecessary to relate. The web was 
artfully woven, and the victim was snared. It was not without the 
utmost reluctance, nor until proofs seemingly the most convincing were 
produced against me, that my former friend and patron, Mr. Elton, 
yielded credence to the charge. Prominent among the proofs alluded 
to, and one that weighed heavily against me, was the circumstance that 
several hundreds of the stolen funds were found concealed in my room, 
a fact which ought rather to have aroused suspicions of a very different 
nature. To have perpetrated such a crime, and left such palpable traces 
of my guilt, I must have passed at once from at least an ordinary de- 
gree of intelligence and integrity to the very depths both of stupidity 
and crime. 


‘Although from the first I had suspected Leeford’s guilt, I did not 
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know it. I could obtain no tangible evidence against him, nor could I 
fully believe in such total depravity. It would have been worse than 
useless to suggest suspicions-so feebly entertained, and which admitted 
of no confirmation. But amid all this persecution there was one un- 
failing source of consolation. Louisa Wentworth placed the most im- 
plicit faith in my integrity. Never for one moment did she swerve 
from a full conviction of my innocence. Her distress was at first of 
the most intense and harrowing kind. But during the few weeks which 
elapsed before my trial, her appearance underwent a remarkable change. 
Tears and anguish gave way to smiles and cheerful words. She did 
not indeed predict my acquittal; of that there seemed no reasonable 
prospect. But she spoke of brighter days in reserve. She taught me 
to despise a world so easily misled, and pointed forward to the time 
when, with herself fond and faithful at my side, with a consciousness 
of integrity, and probably a retrieved reputation, I should smile at the 
memory of present griefs, The picture brightened beneath her touch, 
and I felt at that moment what I have never since ceased to feel, that 
the possession of such a heart was of infinitely more value than all the 
world beside. 

‘My trial resulted as was foreseen. Let me not dwell on the painful 
particulars. Every exertion was used in vain by the friends of Louisa 
to detach her affections from an object deemed so unworthy. But tothe 
last she continued firm and faithful, and replied only with the most in- 
dignant reproaches against those who had so readily deserted me. 
‘ Tell me not,’ she said, when conducted from the court-room, where 
she had persisted in being present at the trial; ‘tell me not that he 
has been convicted by an impartial jury and an upright judge. To the 
great Jupce or JupGes | appeal, the foundations of whose throne are 
justice and equity.’ 

‘At our final separation each, with forced composure, strove to ani- 
mate the other. [or myself, although in public I had been able to 
manifest all the equanimity which innocence properly inspires, I found 
it a task more difficult to restrain the convulsive throes of grief at this 
last sad interview. 

‘It would be equally useless to harrow your feelings by a recital of 
my sufferings during the first few weeks of my confinement. It was 
less, however, the gloom of the cell, or the degradation of the work- 
shop, which I mourned, than the prospect of so prolonged a separa- 
tion from her who now constituted the light and joy of my life. But 
my grief was not destined to be without alleviation. A letter, myste- 
riously introduced into my cell by night, greeted my eyes one morning 
on rising from my couch. A blissful presentiment filled my mind. My 
whole frame shook with the violent pulsations of my heart. Trem- 
blingly I seized the treasure; but it was not until several seconds had 
elapsed that my fast-flowing tears would allow me to distinguish, in 
the address, the well-known hand of Louisa. It was filled with the 
same fervor of affection, and assurances of the same unfaltering faith 
in my innocence, of which she had already given such convincing proof. 
She also earnestly enjoined upon me to forbear any attempt to ascer- 
tain the agency by which the letter was received ; and as a compliance 
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with this request was made the condition on which depended a repeti- 
tion of the favor, you need not doubt my obedience. It was easy to 
conjecture that some subordinate officer of the prison had been found 
who was not too rigid a disciplinarian to perform so humane and harm- 
Jess an act. But in what manner Louisa could have secured his ser- 
vices was more difficult to determine. After a few weeks another letter 
was received, with an assurance of their probable continuance. In this 
Louisa informed me not only of her own health, but that she had means 
of keeping advised of mine. Thenceforth these mute messengers 
were the solace of my life. To think of them by day, to dream of 
them by night, to watch for them at dawn, became an occupation and 
amusement. How indelibly was every sentence imprinted on my heart! 
How were every margin and corner searched for some isolated word 
that might have escaped my first eager perusal! They continued to 
be received at irregular intervals, but no clue was afforded to the in- 
visible post by which they arrived. 

‘Time rolled on. I became in some degree reconciled to my lot. 
The rocky walls and grated windows of my cell began to look less 
harsh and forbidding. Nor was the workshop without its amusement. 
The state had kindly undertaken to educate me to the honorable handi- 
craft of a weaver; and although my fingers were, doubtless, better 
fitted for the pen than the shuttle, I did not dislike my new occupation. 
It proved an agreeable pastime. I even began to take some interest 
in my fellow-prisoners, and to wonder whether there were not others 
among them as guiltless as myself. There was one employed in the 
same department who had particularly attracted my attention. He 
was young and pale, and, despite the felon’s garb, had an amiable and 
innocent look. His loom stood at some distance from mine, but its 
position was such that, when at work, we sat nearly facing each other. 
He had evidently discovered that I took an interest in his fate, for I 
often encountered his large dark eyes gazing earnestly at me. There 
was a varying expression of resignation, sadness and hope, in his 
countenance, and, although we never interchanged a word, I cannot 
doubt that there was a warm and mutual friendship sprung up between 
us. The human heart, like the gentle vine, is ever putting forth its 
tendrils, and, thank Heaven! there is no place so desolate but that 
some object will be found around which they may cling. 

‘But I shall cease to interest you with these minute details of a life 
necessarily monotonous. Two years and a half rolled wearily away. 
They were not, indeed, unimproved, although but little opportunity for 
mental culture was afforded. But Affliction is a valuable teacher, and 
one whose lessons are seldom eradicated from the mind. I had reason 
to hope that during that period I had acquired the elements of that 
high and holy philosophy before which the light of human learning 
‘pales its ineffectual ray.’ The term of imprisonment for which I had 
been sentenced was three years. But six months of this period now 
remained unexpired. The thought of again meeting Louisa produced 
a pleasure almost insupportable, while the few intervening months ap- 
peared longer in prospect than the years which had elapsed. Judge 
then of my delight when I received the unexpected intelligence of my 
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pardon. Thrilled with irrepressible ecstasy, yet bewildered with 
doubt and wonder, I hastened, after changing my apparel, to seek from 
the principal keeper a solution of the mystery. You were then absent, 
and your place, as you are aware, was temporarily supplied by another. 
In his apartment, anxiously awaiting my arrival, I found Mr. Elton. 
With unheeded tears coursing down his cheeks, he grasped my hand, 
and as rapidly as his choked utterance would permit, informed me that 
circumstances had recently come to light fully establishing my inno- 
cence; that Leeford, exposed, had fled the country; and that the 
directors of the company were desirous to give the strongest evidence 
to the world of their restored confidence by installing me at once in his 
vacant post. As soon as I could possibly interrupt the torrent of his 
words, it was to inquire after Louisa. A sudden cloud overspread his 
countenance, as he proceeded to inform me what little he knew of her 
fate. 

‘For a few weeks after my removal she had remained gloomy and 
despondent. Then she had suddenly disappeared, leaving a brief let- 
ter of explanation, and intimating that search for her would be useless. 
She had in view, she said, a safe retreat from the contumely and pity 
of the world. ‘Gop grant that it may have proved so!’ exclaimed 
the old man, ‘ but we have sore misgivings. Notwithstanding our most 
earnest search, no word or token or rumor of the unhappy girl has 
since reached us. Could we but find her now, my dear boy,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ in safety and health, this sad affair would yet have a most 
happy termination.’ 

‘In reply, I hastened to inform him of the mysterious letters, and of 
my full belief that Louisa was residing somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity of the prison. So elated was I with hope, that I did not suf- 
fer a doubt to dwell on my mind of immediate success in discovering 
her retreat. But, alas! after three weeks of diligent and futile search, 
I began to entertain the most serious alarm. I reflected that since the 
receipt of her last letter nearly. three months had now elapsed ; a pe- 
riod sufficient in this world of change to contain almost the whole cata- 
logue of human calamities. That she who had kept so vigilant a watch 
over me while in confinement, whose spirit had seemed to be in some 
mysterious manner ever near me, could, if still in life and health, be 
ignorant of my release, began to appear the height of improbability. 
That she could intentionally remain concealed, knowing me to be at 
liberty, was still more difficult of belief: The officers of the institution 
severally disclaimed any agency in the transmission of the letters, and 
concurred in the conclusion that the delinquent was one who had been 
recently superseded for some other infraction of the rules. For this 
individual search was also made in vain. Some fatality has seemed 
thus far to attend all our investigations. I came to this city lured by 
the very shadow of a hope. It had been rumored that Louisa had at 
one time made personal application to the Governor in my behalf. If 
so, there was a possibility that that officer might possess some informa- 
tion in regard toher. I arrived late yesterday dein My anxiety 
would not admit of delay, and learning that a levee was to be held on 
the same evening, I resolved to mingle with the crowd, and obtain, at 
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all hazards, an immediate interview with the chief magistrate. I need 
not say that my inquiries were fruitless. Petitions of this kind were 
too numerous to admit of his retaining any distinct recollection in re- 
gard to them. It was doubtless to get rid of my importunity that he 
referred me to other officers, who sometimes shared with him the bur- 
then of examining into the merits of such applications. But all was 
in vain. It was while conversing with one of these gentlemen that our 
meeting and recognition took place. You were a witness of the agita- 
tion which it naturally produced in me. I had disclosed my name to 
the governor only ; no one else knew aught of my history. Had you 
proved indiscreet I should have been placed in a most painful dilemma, 
perhaps rendering necessary a public and humiliating explanation.’ 

I had listened with eagerness to this extraordinary tale, but it was 
with an eagerness produced not alone by its intrinsic interest; for 
although the narrative had closed in uncertainty and doubt, a light of 
startling intensity had flashed upon my own mind. Fearful, however, 
of exciting hopes which might not be realized, I forbore any allusion 
to my suspicions, but assured Mr. Lincoln (such was his name) of my 
sincere sympathy, and promised to coiperate with him as far as possi- 
ble in seeking to elucidate the mystery. We then parted, and on the 
next day, my business in the city being completed, I set out for home. 

While we are performing this journey let me explain to you the 
circumstances on which were based my expectations of bringing this 
strange affair to light. About two years and a half prior to the time 
of which I have been speaking, I was called upon by a young man of 
pleasant and modest deportment, who desired me to favor him with a 
private interview. He was slight in frame and well apparelled, and 
had in every respect the appearance of a gentleman. It was not until 
he had received from me an assurance that his communication should 
be regarded as strictly confidential that he proceeded to unfold the na- 
ture of his business. Judge of my astonishment when he requested 
to be admitted into the penitentiary as a convict! He was willing to 
conform in every respect to the prison discipline, desiring only the pri- 
vilege of selecting his occupation and his cell. His labor, he said, 
should be faithfully performed, and would remunerate the state for his 
support. If at any time he failed in this respect, he would consent to 
be expelled without complaint. 

It was with difficulty that I could believe the evidence of my senses 
while listening to his request, and to the earnest and humble voice in 
which it was preferred. Not that the application was entirely without 
precedent ; distress and poverty had sometimes driven their victims to 
seek so miserable a boon; but the individual before me was of a dif- 
ferent class. So far from exhibiting any evidence of destitution, he 
even proposed to place security in my hands for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duty. Not wishing to directly deny a petition so earnestly 
urged, I proceeded to expostulate with him on his absurdity. It was 
allin vain. He insisted that there was sufficient, though secret, cause 
for his conduct, which he knew must seem remarkable. 

You will be surprised when [J tell you that, after a little reflection, I 
decided to make the experiment of admitting him. I had taken much 
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pains to avail myself of the singular advantages which my position af- 
forded in making observations upon human nature, and I thought this 
an opportunity not to be lost. It is true I might render myself liable 
to censure for transcending my official powers; but while no actual 
harm could ensue I had little fear of the result. 

I informed him of my decision. I told him that he might choose his 
employment and his cell, but in every other particular he would be 
required rigidly to adhere to the rules. The felon’s garb, the felon’s 
diet and labor, and, if refractory, the felon’s punishment, should be his, 
No individual excepting myself and the clerk of the institution, who 
must necessarily be admitted to the secret, should know or have any 
reason to suppose that he was not a convict; but the term of his im- 
prisonment was to depend entirely upon his own will. If at any time 
he desired to be released, he was only to signify his wishes to me, and 
he should be set at liberty. This event, 1 predicted, would speedily 
take place, but he as resolutely asserted the contrary. An examina- 
tion of the prison, which I allowed him to make in company with an 
under-keeper, resulted in the selection of the weaving business for his 
employment ; he also designated the number of his cell. I ought not 
to omit to state that he had also stipulated for the use of writing mate- 
rials; which being a favor then not unfrequently accorded to the bet- 
ter behaved convicts, I did not hesitate to allow. He gave his name, 
which he acknowledged to be an assumed one, as Edward Green. On 
the next day he made his appearance at an appointed hour, and after 
going through the usual initiatory proceedings, was conducted to the 
weavers’-shop and duly installed at a vacant loom. He made rapid 
proficiency in his trade, at which he soon became so exceedingly apt 
and ingenious, as to become a great favorite with the contractor in that 
department. He was in other respects equally exemplary. For many 
months I closely watched his conduct, but at length insensibly acquired 
the habit of regarding him as a convict, and seldom thought of the cir- 
cumstances attending his incarceration. It will not be a matter of sur- 
prise if I say that I thought of them now, and sought carefully to recall 
every trifling particular of his appearance and deportment. Every 
thing seemed to confirm my suspicions, and my first official act, on ar- 
riving at home, was to summon him before me. In a few moments he 
entered the room, pale, languid and trembling. 

‘I have sent for you, Mr. Green,’ I said, ‘ to offer you your liberty. 
In so doing, doubtless, I anticipate your wishes.’ 

‘I know not by what means you have discovered my thoughts,’ was 
the quick reply, ‘ but such is certainly my desire. For several weeks 
I have been anxiously awaiting your return, for this purpose.’ 

‘ You must not be alarmed,’ I rejoined, ‘if you find me in posses- 
sion of secrets in relation to yourself of much greater moment than this.’ 

A quick suspicious look was the only reply to this remark. 

‘ Do not believe me capable,’ I continued, ‘ of feigning a knowledge 
that I do not possess, for the purpose of entrapping you into disclosures 
7 we to your interests. A desire for your welfare, and that of 

im for whom you have suffered so much, alone induces me to give so 
much pain to Miss Louisa Wentworth !’ 
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I was talking to marble! Breathless, pale, and statue-like, she stood 
for a moment before me, and then fell fainting into my arms. She soon 
awoke to consciousness, and attempted hesitatingly and with much em- 
barrassment to speak. I interrupted her as follows : 

‘Do not speak now. Be not distressed. Your secret is safe, even 
from Mr. Lincoln, if you desire it. For that gentleman I will despatch 
an immediate messenger. In the mean time, abide in my family. In 
the adjoining room you will find the trunk which you left in my charge, 
and which will doubtless furnish you with the means of making your 
toilet. When this is done I will conduct you to Mrs. Rushton, who is 
fortunately so good a wife as to have no curiosity at my bidding.’ 

Looking the thanks which she could not utter, Miss Wentworth 
‘withdrew into the apartment designated, and in a short time reappeared, 
neatly and tastefully arrayed, and looking, I think, as truly beautiful as 
any being I had ever beheld. Yet there was a decided shade of care 
upon her countenance. We were about leaving the room, when she 
detained me, and speaking for the first time in her true character, 
though evidently not without great effort, she said : 

‘You have spoken of Mr. Lincoln in terms of respect. Tell me if 
you too believe him innocent ?” 

‘His innocence,’ I replied, ‘ is fully established.’ 

A gleam of rapturous delight illumined her beautiful features for a 
moment, and was as rapidly succeeded by a gush of tears. ‘ Thank 
Gop! it is enough!’ she exclaimed; and sinking upon the sofa, for 
many minutes her sobs, and the convulsive heavings of her breast, tes- 
tified her irrepressible emotion. She had before heard of his pardon, 
but knew nothing of its cause. 

When she had become sufficiently composed I introduced her to my 
family, in the best manner I could without infringing upon her secret, 
and by the stage-coach of the same evening sent an express messenger 
for Mr. Lincoln. In the mean time Miss Wentworth manifested the 
greatest solicitude lest her adventure should be discovered. Although 
she seemed to repose great confidence in me, and talked freely with 
me on the subject, it was never without the most profuse blushes. She 
even designed to conceal it from her lover; ak it was not without 
many arguments that I persuaded her to the contrary. I believe it was 
only the idea that it would be positive injustice to withhold from him 
the most important secret of her life which finally induced her to 
change her mind. 

The mystery of the letters was easily and satisfactorily explained, 
without reference to the agency of a third party. The particulars it 
would now be tedious to relate. The two cells were in immediate 
proximity, and only a moderate degree of ingenuity was requisite to 
effect such an object. 

Within a few days Mr. Lincoln arrived. I shall not be guilty of the 
folly of attempting to describe the meeting between him and Miss 
‘Wentworth, of which I was unavoidably a witness. Imagination, with 
her Daguerrean powers, will readily draw a picture here which would 
defy the portraiture of words. 


The world does not often atone for its wrongs. When it does, its 
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reparation is ample. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln took at once the highest 
stand in the respect and affections of society ; and their continued de- 
votion to each other was a rare and beautiful specimen of that love 
which constitutes the few points of contiguity between earth and 
heaven. 


HYMNS T O THE GoopDs. 





FUMBERNINB. 





TO JUNO. 


Moruer of gods! devoutly we incline 
Our willing knees before thy holy shrine, 
Where Imbrasus runs seaward strong and swift, 
Through the green plains of Samos. Lo! we lift 
Gladly to thee our many-voicéd strain, 
Sung never to thy majesty in vain. 
The day wears on ; the expanding sun sinks low, 
While in the East thy messenger’s bright bow 
Gladdens the vision of thy worshippers : 
Among thy garlands a sweet soft wind stirs, 
Where thy loved flowers, oh! Queen of Heaven, divine, 
White lilies with the dittany entwine, 
And the gay poppy. Wilt thou deign to hear 
Our solemn chant, loud, earnest, and sincere, 
And grant our prayer? Come from Olympus down, 
In regal glory, with thy starry crown, 
Thy sceptre flashing with great gems, wherein 
Thy cuckoo broods ; let not the lingering sun 
Set in the sea before our glad eyes greet 
Afar the glitter of thy snowy feet, 
Sandalled with ivory, 
That shame the fairest of our green isle’s daughters, 
And flash upon the undulating sea 
Like star-light on a blue lake’s sleeping waters. 


Power, Empire, Virtue, all are in thy gift : 

Inspired by thee, low men their eyes uplift, 

As hawks to the sun, and aim at high estate, 

And reach it, while the mighty and the great, 
Toppling like towers, fall headlong. By thee urged, 
Man, in the sloughs of wretchedness immerged, 
Arms him anew with courage resolute, 

Bears pain and evil with endurance mute, 

And grows divine in virtuous fortitude : 

Woman, by thee with constancy endued, 

In ill report and evil fortune clings 

More closely to her husband’s side, and brings 

Her lovely patience ever to his aid 

In the world’s trials. Power and Empire fade, 
And are dissolved like a thin summer cloud, 

But Virtue is immortal. Men have bowed 
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A thousand years before thy many shrines, 
Clamoring for power; but rarely one inclines 
In prayer for virtue, truth and constancy, 
Before thine altars the obsequious knee. 
We, prostrate at thy feet, 

Of these, the only true and priceless treasure, 

Do humbly and beseechingly entreat 
Thy majesty benign to grant us ample measure. 















































Where tarriest thou, Crrn#rone1a, now ? 
Perhaps upon some mountain’s regal brow, 
Cyllene or Oromedon, inclined, 
No cares of state disturbing thy great mind, 
Thou seest below our lovely Grecian isles, 
And the great sea that undulating smiles 
On their calm slumber ; round thee hoary firs 
Shake their tall heads, and many an old beech stirs 
In dreamy murmur; while, some limb upon, 
Watching the broad red eye-ball of the sun, 
Thy kingly hawk, sitting with outspread wings, 
Rocked by the mountain breezes, idly swings : 
Or, in some shady and secluded nook, 
On the green margent of a leafy brook, 
Lulled by its murmuring into tranquil sleep, 
While thy young nymphs demurely round thee keep 
A patient vigil. In whatever spot 
Of rarest beauty — cave, lawn, dell, or grot, 
Cool glade, deep vale, or silver-sanded shore, 
Or river-bank shaded with sycamore — 
Hearken, O, lovely Queen ! 

To the loud echo of our plaintive voices ! 

Approach us while the laughing earth is green, 
And the young Spring with buds and golden flowers rejoices. 






Oh! Queen of Heaven, loved of the laughing Hours, 
Let snowy-shouldered Hese, crowned with flowers, 
Before the advent of the evening star 
Harness thy peacocks to thy jewelled car : 
Leave for a space the mighty TuunDERER’s side, 
And thy swift birds let sweet young Iris guide 
To our fair isle ; stay not thy flashing wheels 
On the dark Euxine, ploughed with many keels, 
Or where the vexed Propontis hoarsely swells, 
In Cos or Naxos, or the Arcadian dells. 
Come, thou heaven’s wonder! to our island first, 
Where thou wast born, and by the Seasons nursed ! 
By those sweet hours when all thy glorious charms 
Were first encircled by Jove’s mighty arms ; 
When thy large eyes, magnificently bright, 
Looked into his with mild and softened light, 
And on his breast thou hid’st thy blushing face, 
Lovely in virgin innocence and grace ; 
By those sweet hours, come ! — while the Day still rides 
e crimson cloud-surge — to these innocent brides, 
Who watch the fading sky, 
Their breasts with fear and rapture palpitating, 
For thee, who must their virgin-zones untie, 
Since Day’s first dawn before thy leafy altar waiting ! 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM THE COUNTRY. 





BY ‘asuTOWN.’ 





*Oxu! what a shadow o’er the heart is oa 
When peals the requiem of the loved and young!’ 
Wiriirs Gartorp CLARE. 


Dear F : There are seasons in the lives of all, mile-stones, as 
it were, in the journey of life, when the soul seems to pause and look 
back upon the road already traversed: memory retraces the past, and 
full oft she but lifts ‘the coffin-lid of love and hope and joy.’ She 
brings before us so much to regret, of broken vows, of misspent time 
and talents, of hasty words and acts, and so much to mourn in the once 
warm hearts forever silenced in the night of the grave, that even the 
most light-hearted and thoughtless have their serious hours and their 
silent communings with their better nature. Such seasons are the 
commencement of the New Year, our birth-days, the anniversaries of 
the death of beloved friends, and the like. Such a season is the present 
to me; and amid the thoughts that always accompany the advent of 
another year, is now indissolubly connected a record of sorrow. 

New Year’s week a twelvemonth since clothed our little household 
with gloom. The returning anniversary and the late terrible explo- 
sion of the Steamboat Louisiana have brought it vividly before me. I 
have lived it all over again ; ‘ the beloved and true-hearted has been with 
me once more; the bleeding wounds have bled afresh, and grief un- 
availing has worn still deeper traces among the heart’s memories. I 
have taken my journal and re-read these sad passages in our family 
history. I give it to you, dear F , just as it stands there; not for 
anything extraordinary in its incident or its details, but as one individual 
record of suffering among the multitudes who have been hastily sum- 
moned from this world in the same manner. Oh! what an expressive 
prayer to me is that in the Litany which says: ‘From sudden death, 
good Lorp, deliver me!’ 

‘How strange and mysterious is the power which presentiments will 
at times exert over the mind! There 1s a latent tinge of superstition 
in every heart, and strange tears will at times fill the soul with dread ; 
grim phantoms, waving us back from threatened danger. Can it be 
that spirits from the shadowy world are privileged to warn us of evil! 
Vain are their prophetic forebodings! The ill is undefined, and we 
know not which way to turn to escape. Even now these sentiments 
are called forth by my present feelings. A cloud is upon my spirit; 
a fearful dread oppresses me; and as I write, a cold hand arrests mine, 
chills my blood, and palsies my fingers. "What threatens? Let me see 
clearer, or warn me not at all.’ | 

Thus far had I written at a late hour of the night. All had retired; 
but overpowered by gloomy thoughts, I had been striving to wile them 
away with my pen, when a quick loud rap at the door, not far from 
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which I was sitting, under the presence of my excited feelings, made 
me almost fall from my chair. ‘The Messenger of Evil!’ involuntarily 
burst from my lips; but as the rap was repeated, I hastily opened the 





door, when the familiar form of met my eye. ‘ Why,’ said I, 
smiling, for I was completely reiissured, ‘ you nearly frightened - 

A glance at his pale face as the rays of the lantern which he carried 
fell upon it, made me pause suddenly. 

‘Where is H ? said he, without a reply. 

I pointed to his bed-room door. With hasty strides he was by the 
bedside. Without a moment’s pause he abruptly exclaimed : 

‘H , | am fearful there is one of our number less.’ 

His manner and looks alarmed H , who started up: ‘ What, 
what have you heard?’ With unnatural calmness he answered : 

‘The captain of the Maria, that is now at the landing, says the 
a ees has been blown all to pieces, and every soul on board 

illed !’ 

A dearly-beloved brother had left us but a few days previous, on the 
boat which had met with this awful disaster! The particulars, as far 
as they could be gathered respecting the ill-fated boat, were, that while 
rounding to at some small landing to take on a passenger, she had 
blown up, with a most terrific explosion, resulting in the loss, as the 
report first reached us, of all on board. Allowance of course was 
made for exaggeration; but from the peculiar construction of the boat 
we could hardly hope that any of the passengers had escaped. 

Long, long were the hours of that terrible night. Sleep visited no 
couch, but vain tossings to and fro. Controlling my own feelings, I 
urged upon H to try to sleep, if he would husband his little re- 
maining strength, for he had been scarcely able to sit up for weeks; 
but now, in the strength of his excited feelings, he had resolved with 
L to set out by land, at the earliest dawn, in search of certain in- 
formation, as well as to soothe and succor , if alive and suffering ; 
or, fearful thought to dwell upon! to bring home his remains, if worse 
had befallen him. 

Before light next morning our melancholy family were gathered 
round a sad breakfast-table. Before we met next at the social board, 
how much of the agony of hearts made desolate might*we not know! 
How fearful were our forebodings as we recalled his unaccountable 
reluctance to depart; yet each one strove to reiissure the other by the 
assumption of cheerfulness; but as the parting came, and the two who 
were to journey as speedily as possible to learn how great a wo was 
ours, clasped our hands, we could not restrain ourselves: the smothered 
sobs betrayed our inward conviction that there was little hope. 

They left us: I need not trace the heavy hours as they dragged 
along, with all the agony of suspense. At such times the heart finds 
some relief in action; the consciousness that they are doing something ; 
but we could only remain passive and wait. We were tortured by 
the conflicting rumors which each boat that came, and had passed the 
wreck, brought with them; but hope sprang up in our weary hearts, 
as we heard from a sympathising, noble-hearted friend, who sought 
every boat to bring us consolation, that Captain B , of the ’ 
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whom we knew well, said that he saw all of those who were killed as 
he passed, and was sure that was not of the number, or he should 
have recognized him; neither did he hear his name as among the 
wounded who had been carried back into the country to different houses 
in the sparsely-settled ‘Bottom.’ And how that hope vanished as 
another boat brought a paper which professed to give authentic infor- 
mation of the disaster, and first upon the list of killed and wounded, 
as we read through blinding tears, stood the name of our beloved one! 
Ah! what a day was that! It was hoping against hope to believe him 
living. A violent storm raged without, and all nature seemed to share 
our grief. How that day passed I know not. Too deep in my heart 
for time ever to obliterate 1s engraven its mournful remembrance. 

The succeeding day brought a messenger, who said he came from 

; that he sent him, fearing that we might hear various rumors 

and suffer on his account. We knew his kind heart, ever thoughtful 
of others, and the more readily credited the story. He said ——— 
would have written, but that both his hands were slightly burned ; that 
he had been blown into the water, but not seriously injured, and would 
be at home in a few days. For a messenger with such tidings, too 
much could not be done. Joyfully was he rewarded for his tedious 
journey, and many were the blessings showered upon him as he re- 
traced his steps. Singing and cheerful voices reéchoed through the 
dwelling, and we felt how much dearer he was to us all for the danger 
through which he had passed. As time passed on, many a longing 
gaze was cast down the street. At every carriage and unusual sound 
our hearts beat with joy and expectation. 

At ‘length, when we began to feel some misgivings at our ready con- 
fidence in the strange messenger, for that which the heart hopes it will 
readily believe, we received a letter from H : 








* Log-Cabin, two miles from the Wreck. 


¢ is living, but oh, my Gop! in what a state! Bruised, maimed, and burned in all parts of 
his body! I cannot hope that his life will be spared, although the | gp mere r think he may recover. 
An internal injury seems the most serious one. He breathes with great difficulty. I look at him, 
and epepeniinn lies in the dust. Were the wealth of the Indies to flow into our coffers, it could 
not compensate for the agony he is now enduring. You know his uncomplaining disposition and 
never-ceasing anxiety to hide all his sufferings from others, and yet he groans continually. L— 
has been forced to legve the room several times, to conceal his emotions. Oh, Gop! what would I 
not give to place our*beloved brother where he was but one week since! In addition to his suffer- 
ings caused by the explosion, he was, after lying in the mud and water for about two hours, as near 
as we can ascertain (he was not quite insengible, but deranged), thrown into a lumber-wagon, upon 
a wet mattress from the boat, without hat or coat, and rapidly driven over a rough road two miles, 
to this cabin, where we found him. This exposure, with that he had already undergone, froze one 
leg and foot, and they are now very much swollen. We had great difficulty in finding him, as we 
could get no information of him, but went to every cabin we could hear of. He had Jain three days 
without a change of clothes, or his face being washed, but had recovered his senses, and called me 
by name when [ opened the door of the room where he was — I should never have known 
him. His face was as black as a negro’s, being covered with mud, and the cement, etc., from the 
boilers. My heart’s blood seemed to stand still when I saw that it was indeed himself. The mise- 
ries of a life-time went over me fn one short moment! 

¢ Quiet your minds as well as you can. All that money and love can do for him shall be done. 
It is sixteen miles to the nearest town, but to-morrow we shall endeavor to move him there. We 
almost fear the result, but he will surely die in this miserable place.’ 





Two days after the receipt of this letter a messenger came to us 
from G , with a comfortable carriage, and a letter, saying that 
had borne his removal pretty well, and seemed a little better, and de- 
sired to have C with him, as .he would not be able to be brought 
home for five or six weeks. C left in half an hour and travelled 
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rapidly. Five miles from G ,» she met H —— and L —— bring- 
ing home the remains of our beloved brother ! 

He was gone ! — gone in his youth, while his heart beat high with 
joyous anticipations of the future; a heart which was the abode of 
truth and love to all his kind ; a heart in which dwelt all that was ‘ pure, 
lovely, and of good report ;’ a heart that always responded to the notes 
of distress, that felt for the poor, the fatherless, and the afflicted ; whose 
hand grew not weary in well-doing, whose foot was ever welcome in 
= sick chamber, and whose smile was ineffably dear to all who knew 

im. 

‘None knew him but to love him, none named him but to praise.’ 
Poor human nature never took a lovelier form than that of our dear 
friend. He is gone ! — the victim, not of the withering hand of disease, 
nor of the righteous judgments of Providence, but of the carelessness 
of a fellow man.* 

Oh! ye in whose hands for the time being are entrusted so many 
lives upon our public conveyances, would that you could have gone 
with me in that mournful procession to the silent grave : 


‘To pay the last sad duties, and to hear 
Upon the silent dwelling’s narrow lid 
The first earth thrown ; sound deadliest to the soul! 
For, strange delusion! then and then alone 
Hope seems forever fled, and the dread pang 
Of final separation to begin ! 


Could you have read the heart-felt grief that rested upon the coun- 
tenances of those who but a few days before numbered the departed 
as one among them; could you have returned with me to the home 
and hearts made desolate by that awful blow; have marked the wretch- 


edness of those to whom he was so dear; have seen the strong man’s - 


tears; been with the aged sire, when with trembling hand he opened 
the letter that told him another child had gone before him into eternity, 
imprinting still another line of suffering upon his cheek, and hastening 
his faltering steps to that house prepared for all living; could you have 
seen those brothers and sisters that gloomy day after the funeral, as 
they looked upon one another and the conviction came home to them 
that another link was indeed broken, another tie sundered in that circle; 
could you have marked the vain endeavor to converse, as they gathered 
round the tea-table, and heard the rising sigh as they remembered what 
had collected them all at the same time at one table; the tears which 
would force their way, as they glanced at the vacant place, and thought 
of him upon whom the sod was resting, whose voice was hushed, no 
more to mingle with theirs ; and still more, could you have known, as 
the daily routine of life resumed its way, how the heart was made to 
feel its desolation ; the thousand familiar things with which his memory 
was connected; could you have known how the ear unconsciously lis- 
tened for the familiar footstep, and how suddenly memory, like a dead 


* Ar the time of the explosion there was very little water in the boilers of the steamer. The pas- 
sengers were burnt with the cement, etc., but not scalded. The captain had evaded the law respect- 
ing the number and qualifications of the engineers, and had but one engineer and aboy! The boy 
had charge when the accident took place. 
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weight, fell upon the heart and whispered, ‘ He comes no more!’ .could 
you have seen and known all ¢his, even you, reckless men! must have 
wept ! 

Oh! for what wo and utter wretchedness have you to answer? Pal- 
liate the matter as you will to your own consciences, what compensa- 
tion for suffering like this can you make — and in the world to come, 
what can you offer ? 

Yet He would have said: ‘ Faruer, forgive them!’ 


S * 8.3 SB G<2 15 Ba A N D So, 3 a: 


FROM THE GREEK OF MELEAGER. 





BY THE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, Il. D- 





MgreaGeR, the first compiler of a Greek Anthology, is said to have been born at Gadarain Palestine 
about the first century before Curist. Unlike many of those who make selections from the writings 
of others, he was himself an author of no little ability. Sir Wrr1t1am Jowzs says, that his idyl on 


Spring contains all possible graces of description, and that a more beautiful poem can hardly be found 


Tue rains and storms of Winter all are past, 

And purple Spring is come with smiles and flowers : 
The dark Earth now puts on its pure green crown 
Of early grass; the tender plants arise, 

Gay with young leaves : the radiant meadows laugh, 
And blithely drink the bright fresh dews of morn; 
Sweet morn that fills the springing herbs with life. 
The soft wind bears rich spoils from new-born roses. 
The shepherd on the mountain side is glad, 

Waking his reeds; the goatherd sees with joy 

His fair white kidlings frisking in the vale. 

The mariner, far out on the wide sea, 

Swells his broad canvass with light western breezes. 
The rustic youth, in honor of that Gop 

Who loads with clustering grapes the fruitful vine, 
Now bind their heads with flowering ivy wreaths. 


Their own rare works supply the cheerful bees 

With welcome toil. Lo, gathered on the hive 

In busy troops, the murmuring architects 

Build up of sweet clear wax their fragrant _ ells. 

The tuneful birds make music all about : 

The halcyons by the wave, the quick loud swallows 
Round the deep eaves, the swan beside the river, 

The nightingale unseen in copse or grove. 

And now, when plants unfold their tender leaves, 
When flowers are all in bloom, when shepherds pipe, 
And happy flocks are out on every field, 

When sailors plough the deep, when Baccuus dances, 
When birds pour melody from brake and stream, 
And bees are humming at their pleasant labors, 

Must not the poet too rejoice and sing ? 
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Stanzas: Lillithe. 





LIBLI?T gs &. 


Sue sleeps a dreamless sleep, my stricken flower : 
Her life went out like the soft breath of rose 

Or lily in its gentle evening close : 

She died as violets die— my fragile flower. 


The tender snow-drop nestles on her tomb, 
And tearful evening-buds infold, in closing, 
The latest straggling ray that gilds the gloom, 
To warm the sod where my love lies reposing. 


And watchful spirits through the summer air, 
In bird-like forms and hues of glorious dye, 
Wing to their tuneful requiem for the fair 

And kindred Joy that’s perished from the eye. 


CAMDEN AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





THERE are many places in this country which are interesting to visit, 
from their associations with the past, from their intimate connection 
with events which form prominent portions of our early history as an 
independent nation. Such a one is Camden, in South Carolina; which 
place, aside from its general beauty, its eligible and pleasing location 
on the banks of the ‘ Wateree,’ its genial temperature of climate, and 
its rich and productive territory, is a spot so hallowed by its having 
been the seat of important scenes in our ‘ War of Independence,’ and 
so conspicuous in the annals of the United States, that a visit to it 
cannot be wholly devoid of interest to any one. To me there is an 
unspeakable solemnity hanging over these old ‘battle-grounds of free- 
dom,’ and I love to wander over them and recall the scenes once enacted 
there. 

At the close of a sultry day in the last of August, I strolled out from 
the village of Camden, and after passing the cemetery, which lies on 
the very southern extremity of the town, beheld stretched out on my 
left, the broad plain on which was fought the battle of Camden; thither 
I wended my way, and hitching my horse to an old cannon which still 
stands like a sentinel to guard the field, I entered the building which 
was the head-quarters of Cornwallis during his winter’s sojourn in 
Camden; an antique, gloomy-looking edifice, now tenantless, and fast 
falling to decay. This old mansion is situated on the south-eastern 
extremity of the battle-ground, in a position so elevated as to command 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. The landscape pre- 
sented to me from the piazza of this house was rich and pleasing, par- 
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ticularly so at such an hour, for it was the close of day, and that day 
was the anniversary of the battle. 

The lingering beams of the declining sun played upon the gilded 
spires of the distant village; a gentle, balmy, and refreshing breeze 
stirred into music the foliage-laden branches of the trees; the ‘ Wa- 
teree,’ like a silver band, stretched far across the country, while yet 
beyond were extensive cotton-fields, skirted by the deep green of the 
Carolina pine. No sound of martial music nor clash of arms, as in 
days gone by, disturbed the silence of the scene, but all around was 
peace and quietude. 

Sixty-nine years ago, and how different was the scene, yet how alike 
the days! for then, as now, it was bright and beautiful. The night 
before the battle was sultry and hot; the stars shone dimly through the 
hazy atmosphere, and the crescent moon was scarcely visible. As the 
sun went down that night a dense vapor arose from the river, which, 
ere midnight, had enshrouded every thing. The British and American 
armies had been encamped for a week at no great distance from each 
other, both prepared for an engagement, yet each unwilling to hazard 
an attack. Despatches having been sent to Lord Cornwallis, who was 
at that time absent from Camden, acquainting him with the position of 
affairs, he immediately, on their receipt, hastened on to Camden to take 
command of the British force. His presence increased the courage of 
the soldiers, and he instantly resolved upon an attack. Orders were 
accordingly given to that effect, and about midnight his army com- 
menced marching. 

General Gates, who was at that time in command of the American 
army in the South, having concluded, without knowing of Cornwallis’s 
movement, that to longer defer an attack would give his enemies an 
opportunity to augment their force, had likewise resolved to hazard an 
immediate engagement, and the same night, and about the same hour, 
the American army, with noiseless steps, moved on toward the British 
camp. Thus both armies were marching through the gloom and dark- 
ness of night on the same road, in opposite directions, each unaware of 
the other’s movement. 

The night wore on, and two hours had thus passed away, when the 
advanced guards of both armies fell upon each other. Surprised and 
confounded at this unexpected meeting, for a moment both recoiled, 
but instantly recovering, opened a sharp volley of musketry. The 
silence, which had hitherto been profound, was succeeded by the up- 
roar of battle, and the darkness was dispelled by the discharges of fire- 
arms, the unsteady light of which revealed both armies to each other. 
A brisk scattering fire was kept up on both sides for a few moments, 
but soon ceased, as though by mutual consent, and darkness and silence 
profound as before followed. A few prisoners were captured on both 
sides, from whom the commanders learned each other’s intentions. 


It was yet two hours before morning, and during the remainder of 
the night both armies retained their respective positions. Day dawned 
at last, and with its first breaking both armies were in readiness for the 
conflict. The position of Gates was unfavorable, although he had the 
advantage in point of numbers; but forming his army into three co- 
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lumns, with the regular troops of Delaware and Maryland under com- 
mand of Major-General De Kalb for a reserve, he awaited the advance 
of the enemy. 

Cornwallis having formed two grand divisions of his army, with 
each wing resting on a swamp, and narrowing in front, ordered his 
columns to advance. On they came, with banners waving and steel 
flashing in the bright sunshine of early day, and marching directly on 
the American centre-column, charged with impetuous fury on the 
Virginia and North Carolina regiments, pouring into their ranks a 
deadly fire. Unused to war, and disordered by the first volley of the 
enemy, which had thinned their numbers, and seeing their dead and 
dying companions lying in heaps around them, the terrified Virginians 
broke and fled; and, after a feeble resistance, a part of the North 
Carolina regiment followed their cowardly example. The British, en- 
couraged by this unexpected success, followed them as a shadow, and 
were with loud shouts of exultation crowding them down, and scatter- 
ing death broadcast among them, while Gates and Caswell were striving 
to rally their frightened soldiers with words of cheer, and examples 
of noble courage, but with little success. The British were flattering 
themselves that the victory was well-nigh won, when General De Kalb, 
at the head of his veteran troops, rushed with fearful fury upon the 
main column of the British, a with undaunted front, pierced their 
very centre, and rolled the column back upon itself. Still pressing on, 
this noble band dealt death and dismay to all before them, and the 
enemy’s ranks were fast melting away. Once and again had they 
charged at the bayonet’s point, and volley after volley had been made 
and returned, with direful effect; when Cornwallis, seeing that this 
column alone could not long withstand the impetuous force of De Kalb 
and his braves, ordered his whole force to bear down at once upon 
them. De Kalb seeing the vast numbers of the British turning toward 
his little band, knew too well, alas! that all hope of success was vain, 
for his soldiers, having borne the whole brunt of the battle, were fa- 
tigued, and their numbers reduced; but maddened by the conduct of 
Gates in refusing his advice before the battle, and incensed at the con- 
duct of the Virginia and North Carolina troops, he resolved to stand 
his ground, and firmly determined to do or die. His soldiers, although 
aware of the hopelessness of their position, were ever ready to follow 
their noble-hearted leader, and this time roused all their energies for 
the final conflict. 

The charge was deadly and terrific: long and well did each sustain 
the close and bloody contest; thrice did the British charge in full force 
at the bayonet’s point upon this resolute host, and thrice were beaten 
back with mortifying loss; but now again they charge with over- 
whelming fury upon a leaderless column: De Kalb had fallen, pierced 
to the lungs by a musket-ball, and bleeding profusely from eleveu 
wounds. A few of his soldiers gathered about him as he fell, and 
shielded him from the fury of his enemies; but the main body of his 
troops, disheartened and leaderless, fled the field, and left the British 
victors, both armies having suffered greatly. 

De Kalb was taken prisoner, but soon died, blessing the cause of 
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freedom and the country of his adoption. A marble monument of re- 
spectable size marks the spot where De Kalb fell, a feeble testimonia! 
of our respect and obligations to the brave German who, from no mo- 
tive save disinterested patriotism, and sympathy in the cause of the op- 
pressed, offered his life a sacrifice on the altar of freedom. On one 
side of this monument are inscribed the following words : 


‘TO DE KALB, 
‘a GERMAN BY BIRTH, 


‘BUT IN PRINCIPLE 
‘A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD.’ 


On the opposite side is inscribed a brief record of his many virtues 
as a citizen, and his high qualities as a soldier. 

It is said that De Kalb had a presentiment that he should be killed in 
this battle, and remarked to a brother officer the night previous to the 
engagement, in a melancholy manner: ‘ To-morrow will be my last.’ 

It was night ere I left the battle-field: the sculptured monuments of 
the grave-yard near by, and the lofty steeples of the village churches, 
loomed in the dim distance. In returning to the town I[ passed many 
little mounds, scattered here and there over the plain, that told too 
plainly, alas! of bones crumbling beneath, which, once animated with 
life, fought valiantly for freedom. 


LINES WRITTEN BY MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 


How sweet ’t is at midnight to lie 
At length by the side of the deck, 
And gaze on the bright moon on high, 
That threatens no tempest nor wreck ! 


See the cloud that now passes beneath 
The round of her beautiful crest ; 

*T is a fair cloud, resembling the wreath 
Of snow on a hill of the West! 


And the ocean is calm as a lake, 

Where the winds have been laid long ago ; 
Not a wave is seen rising to break 

The silence that reigns with its flow. 


But the dolphin is sporting to-night, 
And the Nautilus stretches his sail, 

Of crimson and pink, with delight, 
In the balm of the moonlight pale. 


Yet slowly he drifts by the ship ; 
For the breath of the maiden you woo 
Falls searcely more light on your lip 


Than the air on his silken canoe! Dr, Dicrsow, 
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eUGGESTED BY THE LIFE-LIEZ PAINTING CF A BEAUTIFUL CHILD, MADE IMMEDIATELY AYTER 


DEATH, BY MILLER. 


Trrumpuant Genius, o’er the couch of death, 
Gazes upon the pale and lifeless clay 
To catch life’s latest ebb, the eye’s last ray, 

And the faint tremor of the parting breath, 

Ere they have fled : to immortality 
Then strives with magic pencil to restore 
Each lovely look and lineament it wore ; 

The rosy cheek, the bright and sparkling eye, 

The softened tints, through which the power of thought, 
With life, and health, and the blood coursing warm, 
Seem beaming forth from that loved, lifeless form ; 

Till the fond mother, by the likeness caught, 

Believes her darling boy is yet possessed, 

And ope’s her arms to clasp him to her breast! 

Jamzs Wrnrnz, M. D. 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


‘Au. ready for a start,’ was the summons, twice repeated, in the 
clear cheerful voice of Macklorne, which awakened me from a refresh- 
ing sleep, but a few minutes, apparently, after I had fallen into it. I 
sprang up, and for a moment was lost in that bewildering unconscious- 
ness of time, and circumstance, which often attends the slumberer when 
suddenly roused in a strange place. I looked around the room; the 
curtains were drawn across the windows, so that it was quite dark; I 
put forth my hand to grasp the nearest object ; I strained my eyes to 
discern a familiar one. ‘ Sleeper — sleeper — almost five o’clock — a 
hot cup of coffee ready, and no time to be lost — come, come!’ brought 
me to my senses and out of the bed at the same instant. 

-*] will be with you in five minutes,’ cried I. | 

‘You shall have ten,’ replied Macklorne, good-humoredly, as he 
made his way down the stairs. I stepped to the window, and drawing 
aside the curtains, threw it open and looked out. The air was cool and 
fragrant; the dawn was perceptible by a few faint lines which streaked 
over the east; every thing was still, except that there were occasional 
signs of returning animation among the inhabitants of the poultry-yard, 
while the bark of a dog, from a distant cottage, was answered at inter- 
vals by the mastiff of mine host. 

At the door of the inn stood the ‘ fuhrwerk,’ before which was har- 
nessed the smart ‘ keppel’ of the kind-hearted Catharine. 

I dressed myself quickly, and hastened down to the public room, 
where the table was already laid for us, with boiled eggs, rolls, and 
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fresh butter. I found my companion in as cheerful a humor as ever, 
enjoying with great zest, the idea of our morning’s expedition. In 
two or three minutes Catharine herself entered with the coffee, her 
natural German quietness entirely forsaking her, under the excitement 
of this novel enterprise. “We soon despatched the morning meal ; and, 
after parting salutations with the young hostess, we drove off. 

I found that Macklorne had perfected all his arrangements, for in the 
bottom of the wagon nestled an urchin, who was to take the convey- 
ance back from Dresden. 

We went on for a little while without a word being spoken. At 
length Macklorne broke the silence: ‘ What is your plan?” 

‘I have matured none,’ said I. ‘I am to meet Heinrich Wallenroth 
at the Stadt-Priissien as soon as we get to town; in the mean time, I 
would advise with you,’ 

‘Well, then,’ he said, in a half playful, half serious tone, ‘ let us re- 
solve, in the first place, that Montbeliard, or Vautrey, as you name him, 
shall not marry your cousin; and, secondly, let us discuss the various 
means to be adopted to carry out the resolution.” Suddenly changing 
his tone, he continued: ‘I know this Vautrey; he is the only human 
being toward whom I have a settled and unalterable feeling of abhor- 
rence. It would be a charity to plunge a dagger into your cousin’s 
heart, rather than give her up to him.’ 

‘ But if Leila is determined, in consequence of 4 

‘I care not for that,’ interrupted Macklorne. ‘She must be forcibly 
prevented ; then she can not reproach herself’ 

‘ How shall we find Vautrey? ‘ 

‘I will find him in two hours after we get to Dresden,’ returned my 
friend. 

‘ And what after he is found ?” 

‘I should be tempted to destroy him,’ said Macklorne, ‘but that must 
not be. Let us see what you can effect with your cousin ; after that 
we will turn tothe count. And remember, I hold myself bound to you, 
as knight or squire, as principal or second, against one or against a 
thousand, in single fight or in the melée, rescue or no rescue, unto the 
death,’ 

The conversation was carried on with animation, and with that pecu- 
liar confidence produced by congenial feelings, and a unity of purpose. 

In this way we drove along; the road was familiar to my companion, 
who often turned aside into pleasant lanes and by-paths, in order to 
shorten the distance. At first, the inhabitants of the cottages were 
just rising as we passed; after a while, we witnessed, through the win- 
dows, active preparations for breakfast ; farther on, they were partaking 
of the meal, and soon were seen commencing upon the labors of the 
day. 

: few minutes before ten we reached Dresden. We stopped at a 
small inn before we came to the better part of the town. Leaving the 
lad to procure refreshment for himself and horse, and return to the 
half-way house, we walked on together a short distance, when Mack- 
lorne, after giving me general directions by which I could find the 
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Stadt-Priissien, and, promising to be with me in two hours, crossed 
over, turned down a narrow street and disappeared. 

I proceeded to make my way to the hotel, which I reached after a 
walk of half a mile, having once or twice missed the direct course. 
Wollenroth was standing on the steps, anxiously gazing at each person 
who passed. He greeted me as if we had been friends from childhood ; 
but dejection and despair were in his look. 

‘She will not see me,’ he said ; ‘ My friend, what can be done? From 
this day, life has no charm — death no terror. Do not desert me; I 
put myself in your hands; only act — act, for Heaven’s sake.’ 

We went into a private room, and sat down together ; he became 
more composed, al informed me that Leila feared another meeting 
would be more than she could bear, that he had taken neither food nor 
rest since he left me, but had walked up and down the streets the whole 
night, and only came to the hotel to meet his appointment. 

For a few moments I felt altogether at a loss. Heinrich seemed to 
depend entirely upon me, and I found myself, as it were unconsciously 
falling back upon Macklorne. I began to think over the whole affair 
with seriousness. I tried to survey it ina practical, matter-of-fact way. 
How should I act? What could 1do? How far ought I to interfere ? 
Leila was the betrothed of Vautrey by the solemn appointment of a 
dying father, and who could tell what might depend upon the fulfilment 
of the troth? On the other side, the conviction that it was obtained by 
fraud ; the absolute abhorrence of Leila to the count, and her repug- 
nance to the union; the complete sacrifice it would effect of two young 
spirits, made me consider almost any course justifiable to relieve 
them. 

I thought of the interview I had witnessed between Leila and Vautrey 
in St. Kilda; of the scorn with which she then dismissed him from her 
presence; of his threat, and of her proud defiance. A chill ran through 
me as I contemplated the end. My visit to St. Kilda, my interviews 
with Leila, our relationship, her apparent fate, crowded tumultuously 
upon me. Must one so young, so fair, so noble, be destroyed without 
an effort in her behalf? What if she conscientiously insists on keeping 
the promise to her father; shall those not bound tamely witness the 
sacrifice ? I was roused also to attempt something, by the resolute tone 
of Macklorne. The careless, cheerful, but honest and clear-sighted 
wanderer, on this occasion threw aside his humor, gayety, and indiffe- 
rence, for an unconquerable resolve. But I was a stranger in Dresden ; 
I knew no one in the town save Wallenroth, who did not himself re- 
side there; and so had to ask again: ‘ What can we do?’ 

Wallenroth was really incapable of advising. The blow had fallen 
so suddenly that he was stunned. I repeated some words of comfort, 
but they seemed tame and common-place. I assured him I would de- 
vote myself to the cause of Leila, but felt that my efforts were insigni- 
ficant. I tried to cheer him, but only became myself the more dejected. 
At length I entreated him to seek repose. This he refused, until I 
suggested that he would need all his strength to carry out the plan we 
were to consummate, when he took some refreshment and attempted 
to sleep. 
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I had some time to ‘uals before I should meet Macklorne, but I could 
not occupy it. 


I had anticipated pleasure on entering the brilliant capital of Saxony. 
Here was a check to every feeling like enjoyment. How different my 
thoughts from those I indulged i in but the day previous, when, enchanted 
with the idea of thr owing myself upon the world, I set out from Leip- 
sic, and climbed with Macklorne the vine-clad hills with an unbounded 


sense of freedom in the prospect. My life-motto came to my mind : 


Sed midi res, non me, rebus, submittere conor. 


‘I will not yield to the circumstance,’ I exclaimed, aloud ; ‘it may 
effect my course of action, but myself— never. Courage! our cause 
is a good one.’ Before the time expired for Macklorne’s appearance I 
had regained my equanimity, and was ready to act with resolution. 

My friend had been as good as hisword. He had discovered where 
Vautrey lodged, but evaded my inquiry when I asked how he had done 
so. I told him brie fly what had passed between Wollenroth and my- 
self, and we concluded, as the only alternative, that I should visit the 
count, without delay, for we could decide on nothing until we knew the 
position he would assume. 

I directed my steps to No. — in the Konig Strasse. My last inter- 
view with Vautrey had been when interested for the safety of Glen- 
finglas, 1 went to request him to abstain from an affray. The last time 
I had seen him, except on the previous day, was when, after being 
hurled from the cliffs by Donacha Maclan, he was drawn up, bleeding 
and insensible. 

I could not decide in what way to approach him. I thought it best 
to leave that until I should learn the nature of my reception. Arrived 
at his lodgings, which were in the finest part of the town, I sent my 
name to the count, and was pr esently waited upon by his old valet and 
requested to step into his private room. I found him im a rich dressing 
gown, in an easy chair; the room in disorder: having the appearance 
of preparation for a journey or removal. Articles of fancy, destined 
apparently for a lady, were scattered around, and every thing exhibited 
an unsettled state of things. 

As I entered, Vautrey rose and came toward me. Holding out his 
hand, he said, ‘ This is 1 presume the Mr. Saint Leger I met in Scot- 
land, although I should not now recognise you. We are older — both 
of us — than we were five years ago. J remember there were words 
between us. I will say, let them be forgotten. I suppose you come to 
be present at the bridal. You have lived some time in Leipsic, I be- 
lieve.’ 

This was spoken natur ally and without effort, while he retained my 
hand which it was impossible for me not to have extended to meet his 
own. ‘ But sit down,’ he continued, ‘ Miguel, some wine. When have 
you heard from our Scottish friends; do you fancy that bewitching 
Ella as much as ever, or have you lost your heart here, where maidens 
are more amiable, if not more captivating? Seriously, how are your 
friends at home, and how are you?’ 


I was mastered at the outset by the careless freedom, ease, ready 
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appreciation and cleverness of this profund dissimulator. His practi- 
cal world-knowledge seemed an over-match for the book-wisdom of 
the student. I felt that there was a force brought into the field, against 
which I had none similar to oppose; and that I was in danger of losing 
the day, not from want of strength to conduct the contest, but from loss 
of the vantage ground. A straightforward course was the only one 
for me to pursue. As soon therefore as Vautrey paused in his inqui- 
ries, I replied, quietly, that my friends at home were well, that I had 
not come to Dresden to attend the bridal, but to see what I could do to 
prevent it, and to that end had in the first instance called upon him. I 
went on to say, Vautrey showing no signs of impatience, that I be- 
lieved the proposed union would make Leila miserable, and that I 
trusted, unpleasant as the truth might be, he was incapable of destroy- 
ing the happiness of so lovely a creature by insisting on the fulfilment 
of a promise made to soothe the last moments of a dying father. 

He listened with composure, until I finished. I had expected to be 
interrupted but he had learned the lesson of absolute control. 

‘Saint Leger,’ he now said, ‘ you expect to see me angry — most 
men would be so — at this unwarrantable interference between Leila 
and myself; for I cannot presume that you have her sanction in calling 
upon me;’ I shook my head ; ‘ but,’ he proceeded, ‘I am not angry ; 
I have lived too long to be angry; beside I take what you have said 
in good part, believing that you are honest. I will be equally frank 
with you. I have lived in the world and have had my pleasure in it ; 
I have gratified my senses, I have pleased my tastes ; what wealth could 
purchase or health could enjoy I have possessed; I have never missed 
my aim, nor been cheated of desired revenge ; I have been successful 
with women and have defied men; the world has been my minister 
and it has served me faithfully ; for all that, at six-and-twenty I am sated; 
these things no longer attract or pleasure me. I seek some new life, I 
search for a new enjoyment, and I would find it with Leila Saint Leger. 
She is mine,’ and his eyes glistened with triumph, in spite of his cool 
manner ; ‘mine, by every thing that can make oaths binding. Through 
life I have pursued her, and now she shall not escape me. Do not 
think, however, that I would sacrifice her. I know the sex. She will 
at first resist my approaches, she will be unhappy, she will not love me ; 
but time will cure all this. You do not taste your wine ; come, drink 
to my happy union with your cousin.’ 

‘ Excuse me, count, but as I have broached a disagreeable subject, 
let me finish it. "What you say does not alter my opinion, that Leila’s 
happiness is now irrevocably at stake, and that, as a man of honor, you 
should release her from the promise that binds her. I perceive you 
will not yield. Are there no considerations which I could urge to 
change your decision ?” 

‘What mean you ?’ he asked, quickly, while a slight red spot glowed 
on either cheek. 

‘Your fortune is ample, count, as you have said; but it might be 
doubled.’ . 

‘By Heaven, you shall pay for this!’ he exclaimed, starting to his 
feet: ‘but no, there shall be no more violence,’ he said, in a lower tone, 
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as he resumed his seat. ‘I understand you, Saint Leger, but you do 
not understand me; you have had little opportunity to know me, and I 
acquit you of intentional insult. Others may call me what they will ; 
unscrupulous, abandoned, a debauchee, a villain; but in this business 
I have, as I said to you, a new purpose, a new hope. I tell you, I have 
set my life upon this venture, and with my life only will I abandon it. 
Sayno moretome. Leila, I know, does not authorize this application ; 
you can not get her consent to your interference ; but I give you credit 
for good purposes, else I had not listened a moment. Asit is, you must 
be satisfied. I offer you my hand again; I do not ask you to pledge 
me in the glass; let the wine remain untasted, if you will have it so, 
but — you are the nearest relative Leila has upon the continent — will 
you not be present at the ceremony ! It will take place to-morrow 
evening at seven, pr ecisely in the cathedral.’ 

‘I will be there, Count. Good morning.’ I turned and left the room. 





INVOCATION TO THE BEAUTIFUL. 


‘ 
®. 


Come to me when Avrora opes her eyes, 
Beneath a heaven of blue and cloudless skies ; 
Come when bright day wanes wearied to repose, 
And one by one Night’s watchful eyes unclose. 


It. 


Tell me, in tones of music from thy soul, 

All the wild thoughts beyond the will’s control : 
Whisper of loveliness and all things dear, 

That charm and soothe in Life’s terrestrial sphere. 


IItt. 


Catch from the sunbeam a translucent veil, 
Sip from the dew-drop trembling in the gale, 
Add to the lustre of thy beaming eyes 

A ray from those that sparkle in the skies. 


IVs 
Deck thy white robes with mosses from the dell, 
Bind up thy hair with wreaths of pearly shell, 
Sandal thy feet with tender fragrant leaves, 
Bear i in thy hand the wand Trrania weaves. 


v. 


Steal from pale Memory all her subtle power, 
3e but for me in this delicious hour : 

Come in the morning or in evening gloom ; 
Come by the light of stars or silver moon. 


vi. 
Oh! come, with nature and with freshness sweet ; 
Come, and let music echo from thy feet : 
So shalt thou type and herald precious be 
Of every beauty, and all joy to me. 
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VAGSTAFF, EnpitTor. 


Our readers and patroons and 
advertising list are kindly requested 
to bear with the delay of our issoo, 
which has now been intercected for 
some two months by sickness and 
other causes, and our travel into Ar- 
kansaiis territory. Irom the many 
inquiries which have been made for 
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: THB FOURTH 
TISEMENTS, AND A STANDARD CUORRENCY. 


1, 


1a5 
sSuvV. 





CIiIRKELATE! 


Arkansaiis, (where we see Albert 
Pike) and then begin anew, fresh 
as a bridegroom with his hair new 
reaped, shone like a stubble-field 
at harvest home. In the West we 
see a good many newspapers, but 
as we said before, they can’t write. 
There ’s no moral design into’em. 


us, we believe that the Flag-Staff| They never been bred up to the 


is firmly planted on the top wave 
of an advancing public opinion, 
and gifted with eagel wings, and a 
heart of oak, incited by moral pur- 
poses, devoted to advertisements 
and all causes of reform, (we are 
happy to inform our readers that 
our sick brother is better) knows 
no retiring ebb, but keeps right on. 
May the tide continue to flow! 
Corn, hay, oats, grits as usual taken 
in exchange. 

Reader, we are now sitooated in 
our offis, and returned to an exci- 


ting life of mind for your good.) bull-frogs. 


We shall institute the Flag-Staff on | 
still better fundamentals. We are 
afraid that we carried it in some 
things too extravagantly fur. 


pen, which if they do not, it is le- 
gitimately impossible that any thing 
excelsior in the way of literature 
should be attained, and so we told 
Albert Pike. 

But they can do a great many 
other things and do do them, which 
would astonish an Atlantic mind in 
those interior States. They will 
take a slip of land runnin’ out in 
the Misippi river, and in two or 
three days build up a considerabul 
town where there was nothing but 
mud and a hull army of ke-blunk 
In a short time more 
| that town will have a board of Al- 
dermen, who save money enough 
out of public taxes to meet together 


Too | in sotial turkle-soup dinners and on 


much of one thing is good for no-| keg oysters brought from the East. 


thing. 


We mean to go hully for Bime ‘by you see ‘Astor-Houses and 


the practical, for in this ked’ ntry long lines of shops with calico hung 
whatever is n’t practical i is an im-|out, and mercantile agencies from 


practability, as our old aunt Sharlot 
used to say. That was 1 reason 
and a good reason too, why we 


temporary stopt the Flag-Staff. It 


was to git breath, hitch up, go to! 


| New-York with big rings on their 


fingers, cut a swell at the hotels and 
drink champagne. Bime by that 
town will have what is called ‘ the 
tong,’ a sort of Quality, who live in 
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three-story housen, a good ways off | tics, they are extremely savage and 
from the calico flags, and the ladies | go for the Union toa man. Not 
wipe their sweet pretty mouths with lone of them will hearken to any 
fine cambric with a hem-stitch or | such thing as dissolve the common- 
lace border all round it two or three | | wealth, but leave it just where 
inches deep, covered with musk,| WAsHINGTON left it; and palsied 
and twelve o’clock get into a nice | ‘be the arm that w ould scratch out 
carriage at the door, with a stag’s s | one star from her escapement ! 
head onto the pannel, or an eagel | Schools and eddication is flour- 
with his wings spread out, or a lion | ishing. For eddication isthe creiwn- 
standin’ on his hind legs, coupant | in’ glory of the Uniten’d Stets. 
and roarin’ as if he had just come | Albert Pike lives at Little Rock, 
out of the woods. And if you go|and wrote ‘Hymns to the Gods,’ 
into rooms at nights, you will listen! and we dined with him, when he 
to sweet sounds of peanas, and see | praised our Flag-Staff, and said it 
Polkas danced, and a great many | | Was written in a good English style, 
brave beauxs who would n’t be out | in answer to which, we Teplied to 
of place even in Bunkum or Broad-| him, that that was all we aimed at 
way. Bime by as civilization ad-| to make ourselves understood ; that 
vances, there will be great com-| writing was our Fort, from whitch 
mercial failures called smashes, and | nothing but a troop of Ingens could 
the pier-glasses and window- -curt- | drive us out. ‘Says he,’ pouring 
ings under the hammer, and then| out another glass of apple -jack, 
up on their legs again as if nothink|(and we done the same,) ‘do you 
had happened, and begin the world | remain entranced just where you 
anew. Never despair i is the motto! are. Daniel Webster in the Senate, 
in this part of the wurruld. But|and Noah Webster in the spelling- 
we wisht you could see their steam-| book, could not do more for the 
boats and sail into’em like we done. | ked’ntry than you are doing in that 
Great mammoth, anaconda like! sheet. Put me down for asubscri- 
structures, as long as a degree of| ber. Send it to Little Rock in a 
latitude in jography; fine cabins|strong wrapper.’ For which we 
almost too good to spit on; state-| thanked him, told him our pay was 
rooms a good sight better than we | in adwance, and asked him to write 
can afford to live in to home ; meals} ‘ Hymna to the Gods,’ which he 
containing the fat of the land, and|sot right down and done, but we 
they run in a hull forest of pine-| lost it on the Missouri river, where 
wood, pitch and tar in the bilers,| our hat blew off to the valy of three 
‘and run races, which, when they do| dollars, for which we patronized 
bust, they rain down a whole shower the Arkansaiis hatters and bought 
of arms, legs and bodjes from those | a fur cup. He isan excellent man, 
not so fortunate to escape onto the | and fought in the Mexican war. 
adjacent ked’ntry. An accident of Bears is plenty and buffalos further 
this kind occurred one day in ad-| | West. But more anon, Sir. 

vance of our travel, and three per-| 
sons who had agreed to subscribe | 
the Flag-Staff blown up; a dead) A ctosez, miserly man who lives 
loss to us. We mean to send the in his own house, is like an oyster 
sheet entirely gratis to the widows. confined to his shell by a hard 
Go thou and do likewise. In poli-| heart. 


—_— — 
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A CORRESPONDENT wantstoknow; Ar a large and fully attended 
the difference between ‘ Humbug’ | meeting of the people of Bunkum 
and ‘ Bugbear.’ Weare surprised | on Tuesday night, it was voted that 
at the question. Humbug is not | the thanks of the community and a 
Bugbear; and wicy-wercy, any|small silver-cup be presented to 
more ’n Bugbear is Humbug andj Mr. J. W. Todlemus, ‘for straight- 
wicy-wercy. They go on their own | forward conduck as a fellow citi- 
hook, and hooking is too good for | zen and a man.’ Mr. Todlemus 
either of them. Let’s go into the | returned thanks in a set speech, in 
question a little. You see they’re | which he said that his desire always 
both bugs, only one has hum before | should be both in the transactions of 
it, and the other dear after it. So} his Soap-Factory, and in his politi- 
then the distinxion lies not between | cal, moral, social, family, and other 
bug and bug, but between hum and relations, to toe the straight chalk- 
bear. Now we’re comin’ to the! line of duty. —( Cheers.) 
very marrow of the subjek, which| At the same time and place, a 
we mean to skoop out of the bone | handsome medal was presented in 
with the handle of the table-spoon | the name of several gentlemen pas- 
of common sense, and lay it on the|sengers on the ‘Streak of Light- 
toast of intelligence, and sprinkle/ ning’ Ferry-Boat, to Captain Mix, 
it with the red-pepper of humor.) for having steered clear of a large 
Well a humbug is in its natur small, | cake of ice day before yesterday. 
buzzing and contemptible like a fly; Captain Mix returned thanks. — 
or a musketer, and though there | ( Cheers.) 
may be a great humbug, it is only | 
the hum that is great, but the bug| 
is really little. Bime by it flies *) _CALIFORNY. — The wonderful 
the lamp of exposure and then you | doin’s mn these diggin’s still con- 
see it aint much. A bugbear is a/|tinoo, and it8 more like J ack and 
great big thing, as big as a moun-| the Bean-Pole than any think we 
tain that has got no existence at all, | pretty near ever knew. The fol- 
but it is in the imaginations of men, |!owing remarkable suckumstanse 
and that’s the same thing as if it | occurred ; and when we say that 
was alive and kickin’ like a polar | We had it from the identical indi- 
bear. That ’s our definition, but! Vidooal, our word will not be dis- 
we have n’t looked at Noah Web-| believed. A young man named 
ster. | Silvester Snaps, of an enterprisin’ 

| 





_—_- 


7 turn, went out with three or four 

To an‘Old Friend’ who sends| hundred dollars, and at Panama 
us a plate of shin of beef soup, we | V8 robbed, and devil as many 
thank him most cordially, and may | PC?™€s had he to save his life. 
ten per cent. of it be returned into The robbers cut out the whole 
his own bassum. pocket of his coat, where he had 
his pocket-book, with a pedn-knife 
or sharp razor; and when he put 
Some men the more you know | his hand in for to get it, lowen and 
of them you like them less. Other! behold it was gone! What does 
men, the less you know of them,|he do? Shed tears? Friends and 
you like them more. Weare sorry | fellow countrymen, 2o/ He lands 
that it is so, but so it is. | at St. Francisco without a cent; 
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and, shavin’ himself with his own | | bly marry a wife before iiiiinns 
razor and washin’ himself with his | | year is out, and live as handsome 
own soap, Walks through the streets, | as any man need to live. 

| 


fresh as a bridegroom. Pr esently | 
he sees two men at a stand-still, | 
talking. Goin’ promptly up and | 
listening to their conversation, he | 
hears one of them say, ‘I’d like | 
to do the job for you, but I can’t | 
do it; my hands is full’ ‘With | 
that he turns off. Our young man | 
says, ‘What is it you want done?’ 

Says the other, ‘ It is to hang some | | 
walls with cotton cloth, as we can’t | 
get no other material.’ ‘ Oh,’ says | 
the stranger, ‘I can do that as well | 
as any body. Only give me a few | 
tacks.’ So he does it, and gets | 
two hundred dollars. After that, | 
walkin’ about the town, he sees a} 
great many bottles thrown out, as | 
if good for nothing ; and while re- | 
wolving this fack in his mind, he | 
hears a store- “keeper say to a ship- | 
captain, ‘ We can’t store them ’ere | 
brandy-hogsheads any more. We) 
are sorry ‘for it, but we want the | 
room.’ ‘Qh,’ says our native of| 


Poughkeepsie, New-York, comin’ | 
up, ‘ How much brandy have you | 
got? says he. ‘Two hundred| 
dollars’ worth,’ said the other. ‘I’ll | 
buy it of you,’ said he. With that| 
he planks down the cash, and goes | 
and gathers up the bottles. That | 
bottled brandy he sold for one thou- | 
sand dollars. With that he pushes | 
off for the mines, with a wariety of 
articles, which he sold for ten times | 
the valy. Bime by he finds a stream 
which he reckons can be turned 
fromthe bed. He hires some men 
at twenty-five dollars a-piece a day 
to work onto it, makes the stream | 
squirt off its waters in another way, | 
and there he digs out fifty thou-| 
sand dollars right off, with which 
he came home, and is now living 
at the Astor-House, drinking his 
champagne wine, and will proba-| 





Poetry. 


THE CONFIDENCE MAN, 


CANTO Tf. 


THERE was a man named Dickery Dock, 
Who in the opera took delight: 
He wore a very faultless stock, 
And gloves most innocently white: 
His birth-place never has been known, 
Nor where his history began, 
But he’s become, as all will own, 
A very celebrated man. 
Now this same man, named Dicxery Dock, 
Whose character was but a wreck, 
it must be said, had little stock, 
Except the stock about his neck. 
He put his black moustache in pawn 
Whene’er he went to any place ; 
And save the coat which he had on, 
Which fitted with exceeding grace, 
And save the figure which he cut, 
Few lists of figures did he run: 
For though he always put down 0, 
He was not Known to carry 1 
He boarded at the Vast Hotel, 
And drank his bottle of wine a-day, 
Until one morn the master said: 
‘ Dear Sir, there ’s twenty bottles dead: 
Our rule is in advance to pay.’ 
Straight he unfurled a roll of bills, 
And said with wounded dignity, 
Turning as red as turkey-gills: 
* Most certainly — most certainly, 
T ll pay the score and get me hence, 
Where Ill not meet the like offence ; 
Yor it is very plain to see 
You have not any confidence 
In ine? 


‘Oh! no,’ the other quick replied, 
Seeing the cash he could provide : 

‘ Dear Sir, we have, believe it true, 

The utmost confidence in you. 

Take back the funds, pay when you will, 
And eat and drink and sleep your fill” 
‘Not so,’ the guest replied ; * you may 
Receive the cash; {°d rather pay.’ 

So taking up the host’s receipt, 

He walked for pleasure in the street: 
Six months or more the time passed well 
In boarding at the Vast Hotel, 

Till one day he, quite satiated, 

With all his trunks absquatulated, 


CANTO Ii. 


One who had loaned (the story goes) 
Our friend a hundred dollar bill, 
(He did it sore against his will,) 
Beheld his pleasant face no more, 
Till one day at DeELMonico’s 
He saw him enter at the door. 
The adept, who had been to school, 
tesolved to play the part of ‘Cool,’ 
Nor ever waited for a dun; 
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ter narrative. 


the Bible.’ 
of the Bible ?’ 


But squinting through his glass, said he: 
‘ Excuse me; but, are you the one 
Of whom I borrowed once a V? 
Nay, do not seem to take offence; 
Ill pay it back undoubtedly : 
For it is very plain to see 
You have not any confidence 
In me,’ 


The other, thrown from off his guard, 
Replied: ‘I wish not to be hard: 
I want the money, it is true, 
But I have confidence in you.’ 
*Come then and take a walk,’ said he, 
*To my own house in Avenue D. ; 
Advance a step or two before, 
My wife will see you at the door, 

And lecture me to-night: 
Ill go and get my other coat, 
Where I’ve a hundred dollar note, 

And set the matter right.’ 
Then his friend’s arm he did release, 
And straight accosts the star-police. 
‘Pray take that villain to the Tombs: 
He stole a great-coat from my rooms.’ 
With that, in spite of kicks and blows, 
A broken head and bloody nose, 
By force, to cut the matter short, 
They bore the sufferer to the court: 
The accuser was upon the ground, 
The innocent robber to confound. 
Said he: ‘I now will hasten hence, 
To get the needful evidence.’ 
But ere he went, with accents bland, 
Extending his sinister hand, 
He said, and smiled quite pleasantly: 
*It grieves me very much to see 

You have not any confidence 
In me.’ 


Praps the Holy Scripturs were 
never so much read as now-a-days ; 
and good need of it, for never was 
the world wickeder. Among other 
improvements, we observe a great 
store of books upon Bible charac- 
ters; a kind of fillmg up of scrip- 
We think we see a 
human hand filling up the story of 
Ruth. We have ha 
three different quarters the ‘ Wo- 
men of the Bible.’ 
advertised ‘The Young Men of 
Who will edit a new 
work to be entitled ‘The Babies 
Friends and fellow- 
citizens, do n’t make the good book 
a plea for mere book-making. 
you are doing it for the good of 
your feller men, not a word to say ; 
but if you are doing it because it 
is lucrative, persuading youself that 
the motive is different, then we say |sides that, the style is as much in- 


VOL. XXXV. 


from two or 


There is lately 


If 
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look out what you do. It is the 
‘ Book of Books.’ It shines by its 
own light, and do n’t borrow its ex- 
cellence from pure white paper 
and picters. Its great outlines will 
impress the mind better in their 
nakedness than by any touches 
which your pencil can putin. Make 
books on something else. 


WeE would like to ask our co- 
trumpery journalists what is a pen- 
shong ? We hear that word very 
often in conversation. That it is 
not in Walker’s or Webster’s we 
know; that it is incorrect, we are 
inclined to think. We heerd a fe- 
rocious-looking young man cross 
over the Brooklyn Ferry-Boat, 
where they have improved the cab- 
ings wery much, and like a draw- 
ing-room, say that he had a pen- 
shong for music and opera. We 
judged from the context of his con- 
versation, which did not contain a 
thimble-full of brains, that his pa- 
rents allowed him a pension for to 
indulge his taste in these things, 
and to buy Macassar oil to furbish 
up his whiskers and keep his mus- 
tashes in twist, and buy new heads 
to his cane after he had sucked the 
old ones off. Who will inform us 
what is a penshong ? 

























ee 


Wut ‘ Row-de-dow’ call at our 
office, and we will then explain to 
him why we could not insert his 
composition on ‘ Neutral Relations’ 
in the Bunkum Flag-Staff? First 
of all, it is full of little i’s as a but- 
terfly’s head; and would n’t mind 
this, were it equal to a butterfly in 
other respects, which it is not, can- 
didly so to speak. Its ideas are 
somethink like a butterfly, sure 
enough, because when you go for to 
catch them, you can’t do it. Be- 
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wolved as a man that can’t pay his | clamping the glorious Union, and 
dets. There aint no weight or heft| making it strong, we are peskily 
in the sentimens: they ’re as light | afeered that before they get done 
as day. He can’t write. sitting (and when they do begin to 
— sit they always sit as long as a tailor 
Mr. CoppLe.— We met our old | making a pair of breeches) they 
friend, Captain Coddle, of the/| will rend this glorious Union into 
‘ Medicated Apple-Saiis,’ in the| fragments, which, if they do, we 
street to-day, with a big watch- | hope that the President of the 
chain and seal hangin’ down in front | United’ en Stets will leave the White 
of his little rotund belly, and his | House for the white horse, and 
cheeks shining like a horse just} command in person a ship of war 
curried off. The ‘Saiis’ is rapidly | against John Calhoun. Calhoun 
filling his pocket with rocks, be-|is well enough in his place, (al- 
sides doing good to his feller men, | though he has beensick,) and though 
especially those with febrile affec-| we wish him well, far rather had 
tions. He spoke with much feel-|we that he would stay sick, and 
ink of those who travestied his de-| even dead, and have the ked’ntry 
partment of medicine, palming upon |in convalescence. The congres- 
a gulled and taken-in community a| sional watch-makers are only fit to 
fictititious article. These wi'l be | take the watch of the Constitution, 
prosecuted to the utmost limits and | with all its works, and smash it 
jumping-off place of the law, and | right onto the gréound ; if they ask 
three such cases are now in chan- | bread, giving him a stun. 
cery. We notice that the imitators | 
are in the market in full blast. The | on 
other day we read of ‘ Compound | Jenny Linn.— This great can- 
Medicated Squash-Jam.’ Gentle-|tatreechy has been hired for the 
men, don’t carry the medicated | American Museum, a very worthy 
business too far. One such valable| place of entertainment. We stept 
remedy as the Saiis may do well| in there the other day and see the 
enough, but too much druggin’ is| negroes of the Amistad in black 
injurus to the coats of the stomach. | wacks; also General Jackson, Pol- 
We are requested to call attention | ly Bodine, and the Duke of Wel- 
to an advertisement of ‘ Cod-Liver | lington and fancy-glass blowing, 
Oil,’ which will be found in another | and got weighed, (a hunderd and 
colume. |thirty-one pound: we never shall 
oT be a Jerusha;) afterwards went up- 
Tatxinc ror Bunxum.—This| stairs and see a pantomine and Mr. 
has got to be a very common thing | Rice and sundries. At night, on 
since we set up the Flag-Staff. Be-|the top of it they have a big light, 
fore that, nobody had a good word| which sweeps the whole heaven 
to say for the place, and now the, like a broom, as if it would rub 
Members of Congress, since the|out all the pavement of stars, and 
beginning of the session, have been| take the moon by surprise. But 
doing nothing else but talking for | if she do come, we hope they won’t 
Bunkum. The worst of it is, that} charge over half a dollar, otherwise 
while they receive their eight dol-| we won’t go and see her. We’ve 
lars a-day, they are doing nothing | been enough taken in by forinners 
for the ked’ntry; and, instead of| already. 
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ye SALE by the subscriber, a choice invoice 
Avbvertisements, of POP-GUNS, just imported in brig ‘ Schle- 
wig,’ from Bremen. WIitiuM JaMEs, 
eave oon! ae REMEDY Main-street, Bunkum. 
FOR CO PTI ei re sm eee eet oaeeenee teer 
DENT DISEASES; HEALS UP THE LUNGS, IVE DOLLARS REWARD. — The subscri- 
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root, cord-wood, live geese feathers, saxafax, dried 
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NARRHQA 


O’sr an old ruined gateway 
Puitosopnus hung, 
And wildly his rattle 
And bell-cap he swung ; 
And wildly he shouted 
His wanton halloo 
To the masquers who streamed 
O’er the pavement below : 
‘To moonshine and torches 
Bright eyes add your light ; 
Rush, rush to the revel ! 
Be glorious to-night! 
Come dance to the organ ; 
Be glad, one and all ; 
Ye magnified monkeys, 
Come haste to my ball!’ 


As his mask bore a genial, 
An exquisite grin, 
Through the vine-covered portal 
Came guésts sweeping in ; 
Through torch-light and shadow, 
O’er terrace and stair, 
The halt and the healthy, 
The brown and the fair : 
‘ To-night hide your reason 
And sense in your pocket, 
And when we find leisure, 
At leisure we ‘It mock it ; 
Let each sensible speaker 
Be jammed to the wall, 
Or kicked out of doors, 
Ere we open our ball ! 


‘ For the fool is a wise man, 
The wise man a fool, 
And the best of all lords 
Is a lord of mis-rule !’ 
Thus screamed the masked jester 
Aloud tween his teeth, 


Narrhalla. 
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But fiercely a proud lip 
Was curling beneath, 
And fiercely he muttered 
In different style, 
While madly his bell-cap 
He jingled the while : 
‘I was cuffed when a sage, 
Now I’m praised as buffoon ; 
And since I do pipe, 
They shall dance to my tune ! 
Yes, dance to the devil, 
Great, middling and small ; 
Much good may it do them 
Who haste to my ball! 


‘ There are some who find folly 

A wearisome task ; 

Beware lest you show it! 
Oh, loose not your mask ! 

If fools, let them slumber, 
Or change with the crowd ; 

If wise, let them whisper, 
But never aloud. 

I know you, I know you! 
Peace, patience awhile ! 

Be fools, but be masters 
Among the canaille ; 

Think, think what you will, 
But like lunatics squall ; 

And then you ’ll be leaders 
To-night in the ball! 


* Come, listen, good people ! 
Hip! ho there! halloo! 
I ’ll tell you a story 
Both merry and true : 
I once lived in a city, 
An age ere the flood, 
Where all men were prudent, 
Wise, learned and good : 
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And was told in a vision 
To say to the town, 
That on the next Sunday 
Much rain would come down ; 


And whoe’er should be spattered 


By one single drop, 
Must have all his reason 

Washed off by the slop : 
And all became crazy, 

The great and the small ; 
In fact, just like us, 

Who are here at the ball ! 


‘ But in those early ages, 
To add to their woes, 
They had no umbrellas, 
Or water-proof clothes ; 
And as they were wise 
They all laughed at a dream, 
And, returning from meeting, 
Were soaked in the stream : 
So when I went out 
On that same afternoon, 
] found every mortal 
As wild as a loon ; 
Yes, fairly demented, 
Uproarious all, 
Quite fit to be present 
To-night at the ball! 


‘There was one jolly fellow 
Had dug up a pile 
Of bright yellow dust, 
Which he guarded the while ; 
And several were fighting, 
And diverse were drunk, 
While some in polemics 
Were dreadfully sunk : 
And others were raising 
A terrible clamor, 
As they bid for a maiden 
Just brought to the hammer, 
While many were gabbling 
Of stocks’ rise and fall ; 
Yes, you understand that, 
Some of you in the ball.’ 


* The one-eyed may be great 
In the land of the blind ; 
But a sage among fools 
Is a long way behind : 
For I really found out, 
To my greatest surprise, 
That | was the mad man 
And they were the wise ; 
Lord! lord! how they hooted ! 
One cried, rather stern, 
Lo! here comes the dreamer ! 
Quick! 4 la lanterne ! 


Philadelphia, 1850. 
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: Narrhalla. 


So I ran for my life 


From the crazy men all, 
Yes I, your great leader 
To-night in the ball !’ 


‘ Yes, they were all glorious, 
I only was sad, 

How [ longed to strike in 
With the rest and be mad! 

In a rut in the road, 

Still a puddle I found, 
And straight in that puddle 
My reason I drowned ; 

1 ought to have drunk it, 
But that I forgot, 

For scarce had I touched it, 
When reason was not: 

I would I had soaked me, 
Soul, marrow and all, 

Like the maddest, the bravest 
Who scream in our ball.’ 


‘Ho! look at this pretzel, 
Or carnival cake ; 
*T is made in the form 
Of atwo-headed snake ; 
It hideth great mysteries, 
Great jokes, I may say ; 
It is man, ’tis the world, 
’T is the all of to-day, 
And its two heads betoken 
The sorrow and mirth, 
Or the wisdom and folly 
Which govern our earth ; 
Or the pain and the pleasure, 
The bad and the good, 
Which circle in all things 
By dry land or flood ; 
And it feeds on itself 
And it feeds on us all, 
As we feed upon it 
To-night at the ball.’ 


‘ Hurrah for the bright world, 
So green and so round ! 
Hurrah for the maidens 
That on it abound ! 
Hurrah for the wild ones 
That give it a tone: 
Hurrah for the Master ! 
Who claims it alone. 
(sotto voce) 
Who will claim till he lose it, 
For thank Gop! some day 
These masks and our folly 
Must vanish away ; 
Alas! that till then 
We must dance on the floor, 
And how! with the wolves 
Till their madness be o’er. 


MrrsTEeR 
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On Beards. 


ON BEARDSS. 





NUMBER ONE 





‘ LORD worshipp’d might He be! what a beard thou hast got!’ 

‘— His beard grew thin and hungerly, and seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking!’ 

*— Why should a man whose blood is warm within sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ?” 
*— Wirs beard of formal cut.’ SHAEKSPERE. 


I REMEMBER that Stuart the artist—of course I mean GILBERT 
Stuart, to whose facile pencil so many of us are indebted for the 
living portraits of our dead fathers; and some of my readers (those 
happy post-nati!) for the portraits of their grandfathers— well, Stuart, 
having been commissioned to perpetuate the effigy of an honoured and 
distinguished merchant of New-York, chose to represent him in a con- 
templative mood, dwelling in his interiour mind, and grasping uncon- 
sciously, with his right hand, the right-hand-lapélle of his coat. 

The friends of the Gentleman called on the artist to remonstrate 
against the untoward posture he had thus assumed. Stuart would 
hardly listen to them, and gave free vent, as was his wont, to his im- 
petuous humour: ‘ Does not the man stand so, half the time,’ said he, 
‘when he is thinking of his ships and cargoes and planning his future 
voyages and combinations? I will not alter a touch of the brush! 
Every one has his own proper attitude, his own proper physical deve- 
lopement of mind, and when I have caught it, I make use of it as an 
additional feature to the face! But, Gentlemen, do not take the pic- 
ture! No man loves and honours Witu1AM ConsTaBLeE better than 
myself! I will hang the portrait in my chamber, and so help me 
as I alter one touch of the brusun! Not one touch! no! never! no! no! 
It is the man himself; and, what is more, there is Stuart in every line 
and shade of it!’ 

Mr. Liston, the British minister, afterwards Sir Robert Liston; the 
scholar, the christian, and (which embraces both) the GENTLEMAN — 
being one of the party, advanced, and in his courtly and I will say his 
precious manner observed, ‘ Mr. Stuart, you have convinced me that 
you are entirely in the right; and that I, at least, have been entirely 
in the wrong; but do you know that you have struck me very forcibly 
by the remark, that every man has some one posture or attitude pecu- 
liar to himself—the idea is quite new to me; is that really your fixed 
opinion ? 

Stuart, quieted by this assuasive gentleness from such a person, an- 
swered, ‘So far as my observation has extended, may it please your 
Excellency, I shall certainly answer in the affirmative.’ 

‘ You and I are old friends, you know,’ said the minister, ‘ and in the 
presence of such an observer as yourself I suppose nothing could have 
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escaped—may I ask if you have ever noticed any such mannerism or 
peculiarity of attitude in— myself, for example ?’ 

‘Surely,’ said Stuart ; ‘and if I were to paint your Excellency to- 
morrow —and I could not luxuriate in a subject more to my fancy, and 
to my heart—I should certainly sketch you with the fore-finger of your 
right hand resting upon the little-finger of the left.’ 

Mr. Liston looked down upon his hands at the moment, and found 
them to his surprise in the position that Stuart had indicated. ‘ Bless 
me!’ said he, ‘ how far it was from my thoughts that I could ever have 
been supposed guilty of such an inexcusable gaucherie !’ 

‘It is not such, permit me to say it,’ replied the great painter; ‘it is 

the spirit speaking in dumb shew! and it is the province of the true 
artist to watch, to study, and to record these its manifestations !’ 
Now then for Bearps !— Bearps are these additional features 
of the face, these manifestations of character, each chosen by the indi- 
vidual himself, that the bearded part of the community of this metro- 
politan City of New-York have selected for the amusement of its 
unpretending citizens. Chosen at this moment, my masters, when 
wars and tumults of war have subsided before the Smile of the Gop 
of peace, and the round Globe itself is performing its graceful orbit in 
a hymn of Joy! 

Now, when our noble-hearted and conquering soldiers and naval 
officers have returned to the garb and aspect of the civilian and the 
private Gentleman, charming us with their unaffected, gentle, unas- 
suming manners and appearance, Gop bless them!—an entirely dif- 
ferent class of persons are parading up and down Broadway with im- 
minent danger to the domestick hopes of the quiet fathers or would-be- 
fathers of the city; greasy Citizens, bearded like pards, or rather like 
brushes ; or sitting down perchance to their boarding-house dinner-tables, 
and staring upon a loin of veal, or a mutton-cutlet, with a singular and 
most-uncalled-for ferocity of countenance toward these reliques of their 
late relations : imitating, quite unnecessarily as I cannot but think, the 
appearance of the dying Cataline in the spirited description of the 
historian, where he says ‘ferociamque animi, quam habuerit vivus, in 
vultu retinens.’ 

I would not object—I could not have the heart to object—to the 
soft silky well trained moustache of one of our leisurely lads who has 
nothing else in the world to do but attend to his toilette, and spend 
gracefully the money that his father acquired, and perhaps went to the 
devil for. These are not the creatures of whom Beatrice in the play 
says, ‘ Lord! I could not endure a husband with a beard upon his 
face !’—and I might well admire a pair of moustaches like those of 
the late renowned Mehmet Ali Pasha of Egypt, that were taught to 
grow upward, diminishing in volume, until the fine master-hairs of the 
ends mingled with the long lashes of his brilliant eyes ; and that when 
he was transported with rage or engaged in battle coiled themselves 
up around his mouth like snakes, all animate with individual life, to 
relax and then to dart backward to their former position as soon as he 
had pronounced a sentence of death, or had inflicted with his own 
resistless scimitar the coup de grace upon some deadly foe. 




























































On Beards. 

There is a propriety, a certain keeping in all this, that the beholder 
would not otherwise than enjoy— but to see our yard-wide men, who 
in their youth have never imagined a beard at full length except upon 
a maniac or a religious enthusiast, or Abraham in the Primer dismiss- 
ing Hagar, coming forth, in this community of sober merchants, with 
their strait, stiff, red, or pepper-and-salt bristles, occupying the thoughts 
of peaceful men and disgusting ad nauseam those of a more refined 
class, is an enormity no longer to be endured in silence. 

There is a fellow that it is my mischance to be acquainted with, with 
a form of body carved out of a cheeseparing after dinner, who wears 
a red stiff brush at the extremity of his chin, of the very hue and wirey 
consistency of the beard of Judas Iscariot, as he is represented to the life 
by the old masters of Italy! It is impossible to look at him, and at his 
eyes which are also red, without thinking at once of ‘ treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils !? Do you know that this animal, who ought never, under any 
circumstances, to have lived elsewhere for a moment than in the soli- 
tude of a crowd; where he might hope by the uniformity of his equip- 
ment to escape observation ; or else in some darker place of conceal- 
ment — could you believe that he wears it, (this badge !) because with- 
out it he is ‘ hardly satisfied,’ he says, with the profile of his chin? 

A tall pepper-and-salt bearded man, thin as a lath, (for nature in 
gratifying him with a redundant commodity of hair had done all that 
she intended to do for him,) ran awkwardly the other day against the 
stove-pipe of a sprightly servant boy, who, setting the M. P.’s* at defi- 
ance, was cleaning the pipe upon the side-walk. ‘ Halloo! mind what 
you are about!’ exclaimed the lad. Then looking up at the aggressor, 
and examining him with an arch and kindling eye, added, ‘ Do that 
again, if you dare! If you do, I'll use you to clean out my stove- 
pipe — you are just the instrument I was looking for!’ 

I must close my Essay; for I find myself subsiding into too cheerful 
a strain of mind for the effectual discussion of so serious a grievance ; 
a nuisance Mr. Eprror, a crying nuisance, from which our very pulpits 
are not wholly exempt! I forbear at this timeto say more. I had in- 
tended és might be inferred from my motto to have written of the thin 
and hungerly beards; and the stray hairs, that like only children excite 
the unlimited affection of their possessors. But I refrain, my dear Sir, 
I refrain until some less good-humored moment. 

Let the Ladies, the fountains of joy, the stars of civilization, let the 
Lapies take the matter up. I will not ask them to ‘set their faces 
against it,’ as that would be the surest way of eternal perpetuation. 
But I would conjure them to decree, that no man in these piping times 
of peace shall be adfnitted to their bright society, from this day hence- 
forth, who shall hereafter wear any thing beyond a well-trimmed whis- 
ker; or the dark, the soft, the silky moustache of seventeen to twenty- 
four ; or the animated and self-existent ornament and illustration of the 
visage of the renowned Pacha of Egypt. Sean Wiseuns. 





* Turse Letters, (of far higher significancy and importance in Great Britain,) in New-York are 
employed as the distinctive indication of the Municipal Police. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tax East: Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A. 
Elegantly Dlustrated from Original Drawings. In one volume. New-York: Georee P. Putnam. 


London: Joun Murray. 

Hers is a sensible and entertaining traveller, who has wisely given the ‘ go-by’ to 
disquisitions on antiquity, history, chronology, and critical dissertations on science in 
its various relations to Egyptian or Hebraistic lore. The letters in the volume be- 
fore us were written as they profess to be, and at the time when they are dated, while 
yet the impressions which they describe were fresh in the mind of the writer ; and 
they were addressed, in all the familiarity of private correspondence, ‘ to one at home 
dearer to him than all else in the wide world, and had most of all in view her inte- 
rest and pleasure.’ Mr. Spencer did not misjudge in believing that many a reader 
would love to hear of those sacred regions where our Lonp walked in the days.of 
His flesh, and to learn how full of Scripture is the Holy Land at the present day. 
On this point we cannot forbear quoting, in this connection, an eloquent passage from 
a review of Wiixes’ ‘ Narrative of the Dead Sea Expedition’ in the last issue of our 


friend Rev. H. B. Bascom’s ‘ Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South :’ 


+ 

*‘Wuar though the ancient outward show and grandeur of Palestine have departed? What 
though the chosen tribes, ejected from their homes, wander, a ‘ hissing and a by-word,’ among the 
nations of the earth? What though Jerusalem, that name so full of inspiration, is inhabited and 
oppressed by the Arab savage and the heartless Ottoman, and the mosque of Omar crowns the sum- 
mit of the mount where ABRanam offered up his only son, and the gorgeous temple lifted its splen- 
did dome amid the serene intensity of oriental skies? What though, beneath its sacred palms, the 
fanatic Moslem pone over the pages of his Koran, chants his prayers, or meditates upon the Para- 


dise of his prophet? What though, amid the surrounding desolation and wretchedness, the travel- 
ler looks in vain for a single object which can remind him of the splendor and magnificence of the 
Hebrew kings? What though the frown of Jenovan seems to spread a pall of gloom over all its 
hills and valleys? Yet is there not a halo of glory encircling every mount, and sacred memories 
hovering over every valley and plain ; a spirit that moves amid the storms of the mountain and the 
mists of river and sea; a voice from its groves and its grottoes, which tells, now in exulting, now 
in sad and. mournful tones, of the splendor and the beauty of other years, when all this was 
‘even as the en of the Lorp.’ Though the temples and palaces and walls and monuments of 
former years have vanished, like the mists of morning, yet here is spread forth the same plain which 
nay in the light of the advent; here are found the localities that witnessed the coming, the won- 
ers, the life, the death of the world’s Repeemer; here are the summits where he taught, where 
he died, and from whence he ascended ; here rolls the same sea whose billows crouched in meek 
submission at his feet, and in its depths are reflected the same stars which then, as now, looked from 
their quiet thrones upon the departing storm. Here Jordan glides, with his limpid waters and beau- 
tiful cascades, the same as when he was baptized by the prophet and acknowledged a the Spirit. 
Here is the mount where Moses and Extas ap’ with him, and the Divinity within shone so 
resplendently through the thin veil of humanity! There is an indescribable feeling of awe and 
wonder in the consideration of these scenes, stealing over the heart, like a breeze over a b pepe 
awakening music sad and mournful. The glory with which the art of man once invested this 
has met the fate which its origin rendered probable, perhaps necessitated ; but the moral glory with 
which the hand of Jesovan has invested it shall linger while its waters roll or its mountains tower.’ 
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Of these and kindred scenes our author has given very clear and striking descrip- 
tions ; which, taken in connection with the numerous illustrations, from the pencil of 
an accomplished artist, cannot fail to afford to every reader a vivid picture of the 
Holy Land. The work is dedicated, in a neat and appropriate tribute, to Hon. Zapock 
Pratt, President of the Mechanics’ Institute, New-York, ‘as a slight testimonial of 
grateful recollections of more than a year spent in travel with his son,’ Mr. GrorcE 
W. Pratt, a young gentleman of fine gifts and acquirements, among which an apt- 
ness and capacity for oriental studies are deemed by the author peculiarly prominent. 
The volume which we have thus too hastily noticed cannot well fail to find wide and 
marked favor with the public. 


TuRKisH Eveninc ENTERTAINMENTS: The Wonders of Remarkable Incidents and the Rarities of 
Anecdotes. By Anmep Isn HEMpEM THE KeTKHoDA, called ‘Sonaitxe.’ Translated from the 
Turkish by Joun P. Brown, Esq., Dragoman of the United States’ Legation at Constantinople. 
In one volume. New-York: Grorege P. Putnam. London: * American Agency,’ Bow-Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Ir would be a work of supererogation to commend the execution of the translation 
of this various and entertaining volume to the readers of the Knickersockxer. The 
gentleman to whom we are indebted for the work has been for many years the 
‘ Oriental Correspondent’ of this Magazine ; and both in his original sketches of life 
and scenery in the East, and in various translations from the literatures of the Orient, 
he has proved himself one of the most popular and most widely-read among all our 
foreign contributors. The present work, so pleasantly rendered by our correspond- 
ent, the celebrated orientalist, Baron Von Hammer, pronounces to be by far the most 
interesting book that has been published at Constantinople. It cannot fail to amuse 
the general reader by its agreeable and entertaining representation of oriental society, 
sentiments and manners, The translator does not challenge the criticism of the ori- 
entalist by a scrupulous technical accuracy of rendering, although he has ‘ aimed ever 
to preserve it as much like the original as possible.’ If indeed it be ‘only a promise 
of better things in future,’ it will, while securing for itself popularity, pave the way 
for a ready reception of its successors. ‘I have here collected,’ says the Turkish 
editor, in characteristically ‘ effulgent’ phrase, ‘ these pearls from the seas of authen- 
tic works, and these sparkling jewels from the mines of celebrated authors, in which 
are folded and contained the histories of the ancients, with the accounts of the best 
of the learned and the philosophers. I have selected its contents from the most re- 
markable events and the strangest occurrences, and have spent the capital of my life 
in acquiring the valuable and choice extracts found in it. I translated them from the 
Arabic and Persian tongues, wrought them into a new form, and gave them new 
light and expression in the Turkish idiom ; giving to my book the title of ‘ Remark- 
able Events and Strange Occurrences.’ In this work I have particularly attached 
myself to collecting such tales and narratives as are authentic and instructive, and at 
the same time, more or less curious ; so that their moral application will be seen by 
every one.’ Professor Sauissury, of Yale College, the American editor, pays a just 
tribute of praise to the American publisher for issuing at his own expense the first 
work ever introduced to readers in the United States directly from the East. The 
volume is characterized by the uniform typographical neatness of the works from the 
press of our ‘ American Murray.’ 
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Interary Notices. 


Tue Cosmos: a Sketcu or a Puysicat Description or Tae Universe. By ALEXANDER VoN 
Humsotnr. Translated from the German, By E. C. Orre. In two volumes. New-York 
HARPER AND BROTHERS. 


In the evening of life, when rich in the accumulation of thought, travel, reading, 
and experimental research, Baron Von Humsoupr produced the work, two out of 
three volumes of which are before us. The first volume comprises a sketch of all 
that is at present known of the physical condition of the universe ; the second com- 
prehends two distinct parts, the first of which treats of the incitements to the study 
of nature afforded in descriptive poetry, landscape painting, and the cultivation of 
exotic plants ; while the second and larger part enters into the consideration of the 
different epochs in the progress of discovery and of the corresponding stages of ad- 
vance in human civilization. The third volume, the publication of which has been 
somewhat delayed, will comprise the special and scientific development of the great 
‘Picture of Nature.’ In the present volumes, all the foreign measures are converted 
into corresponding English terms, and are translated from the original in extenso, 
the translator not conceiving himself justified in omitting passages simply because 
they might be deemed slightly obnoxious to English prejudices. A fine portrait of 
Von Humsotonr faces the title-page. 


THe Mopern Hovsewire, on Menacere. By ALexanveErR Soyver, Author of ‘ The Gastronomic 
Regenerator.’ Edited by an American Hovusexkeerer. In one volume. New-York: D. Ap- 
PLETON AND CoMPANY. 


THERE are comprised in this volume nearly one thousand receipts, for the econo- 
mical and judicious preparation of every meal of the day, with those of the nursery 
and sick room, with minute directions for family management in all its branches. 
Surely such a book will supply a very important desideratum. The American editor 
has presented the work as its author wrote it, with the slight exception of a few verbal 
corrections here and there, necessary to render the meaning of the author more plain, 
erasing certain directions for cooking different kinds of game and fish unknown in the 
new world, and omitting the purely local information and scraps of history, which 
would only have increased the cost and bulk of the book without adding in any way 
to its value. It is a common error to suppose that French cookery is more costly and 
highly-flavored than the English; an examination of the work before us proves that 
the reverse is the fact, and that M. Soyer’s system, which has rendered him famous 
in Europe is not only simple and economical, but the best adapted to insure the en- 
joyment of health, the elevation of the mental faculties, and converting the daily ne- 
cessity of eating into a source of daily enjoyment. The work under notice is adapted 
to the wants and habits of the middle-classes, and calculated for the use of the great 
bulk of American families. ‘M. Soyer,’ says the editor, ‘is the good genius of the 
kitchen ; although he is the renowned chef of one of the most sumptuous of the 
London Club-Houses, and the pet of aristocratic feeders, he has labored continually to 
elevate the mind, and better the condition of the poor by instructing them in the art of ob- 
taining the greatest amount of nourishment and enjoyment from their food. The dietetic 
maxims and culinary receipts of M. Soyer are not less needed in the United States than 
in England ; but for different reasons. Happily, our countrymen do not suffer for lack 
of raw materials, so much as for lack of cooks ; and, in the ‘ Modern Housewife’ of 
M. Soyer our housekeepers will find a reliable guide and an invaluable friend.’ 
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Sxetcues or Minnesota, THE New-Enctanp or tHe West. With Incidents of Travel in that 

Territory during the Summer of 1849. In two Parts. By E.S. Seymour. In one volume, with 

a Map. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 

Tus volume affords useful and reliable information on the history, topography, 
climate, and the agricultural and commercial resources of a territory which, in the 
view of the author, is destined soon to become one of the most flourishing states in the 
Union. ‘The plain relation of important facts,’ says the author, in a brief and com- 
prehensive preface, ‘ and the composition of a work of a practical character have been 
the object sought.’ We can bear witness, from an examination of his pages, that in 
this regard that object has been accomplished. A considerable portion of the work, 
we are informed, was written at the West during the prevalence of cholera, when 
Deatu was making sad inroads in the social circle ; when general debility, a lack of 
mental and physical energy, was prevalent throughout the community, and but few 
were qualified for physical and less for literary employments. On this ground it is, 
that Mr. Seymour asks indulgence for a neglect of ‘ elegance of diction’ and ‘ play of 
the imagination common to such works, many of which are calculated rather to amuse 
than to instruct.’ There is a slight touch of wholesome satire in this. A ‘ play of 
imagination’ such as that exhibited for example by Muncnausen Lanman, would hardly 
have been a desirable substitute for the interesting facts and authentic statements clearly 
and attractively set forth in the well-printed pages before us. 


CUBA, AND THE CuBANs: comprising a History of the Island of Cuba, its present Social, Political, 
and Domestic Condition: also its Relations to England and the United States. By the Author of 
* Letters from Cuba.’ In one volume. New-York: Samuet Hvueston, 139 Nasssau-street. 
Severat of the opening Letters in this interesting volume appeared originally in 
the Knickersocker, and excited much attention: the later portions of the work are 
fully equal, in extent and exactness of important information, to the preceding sketches. 
The attention both of England and the United States is now directed with eager in- 
terest toward Cuba. The rapid occurrence of political events, as is well remarked by 
the editor in a brief pgeface, seem to involve a convergent force that is hastening some 
great consummation : ‘If all do not agree as to the result which these changes are to 
bring, no one can shut his eyes to the changes themselves. They have multiplied 
within the year; they are multiplying ; they will continue to multiply. The conser- 
vative and the radical, the ultra whig and the ultra democrat, are all overwhelmed by 
the resistless course of things, if they stop even but a moment to contemplate it. What 
is to‘be done? Shall we attempt to stay this irresistible progress, and be swept away 
by it; or shall we rather do what we may to control and direct it? As to Cuba, a 
word only need be said. With or without the United States, she will soon be free 
from Spanish dominion ; and — which is of greater consequence to this country — if 
free without our aid or influence, she falls to England. How will the United States 
relish the possession by that nation of a point which commands the Gulf of Mexico 
and the mouth of the Mississippi?’ The analysis of Cuban taxes in the present vo- 
lume is we believe the first of the kind ever attempted ; and the chapters on the social 


and domestic manners of the Cubans, on religion and education, cannot fail to interest 
the reader. 
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Lire AND CoRRESPONDENCE oF Rosert Soutuey. — Of this work, now publish- 
ing in six ‘ Parts’ by the Brorners Harrer, we have read the first two numbers. 
They possess so much interest, that we shall proceed to present several passages which 
forcibly impressed us in a desultory perusal ; pencil in hand the while, ‘ for the benefit of 
our subscription-list,’ as our friend and contemporary of‘ The Bunkum Flag-Staff’ would 
doubtless phrase it. Nothing can be more natural and evidently thoroughly truthful 
than the opening chapters of the work, which consist of, and are entitled, ‘ Recollec- 
tions of the Early Life of Robert Southey, written by Himself, in a Series of Let- 
terstoa Friend.’ These recollections commence with the writer’s earliest memory, 
and are brought down to the period of his life when he began to make a sensation in 
the world of literature. We shall proceed at once to our extracts from this entertain- 
ing and instructive mélange. We are surprised to find that one who has so well de- 
scribed the ‘ net purport and upshot of war’ as has Souruey in his ‘ Battle of Blen- 
heim,’ should himself have had such warlike propensities when he was yet but a mere 
child : 


‘I wap a great desire to bea soldier: Colonel Jounson once gave me his sword; I took it to bed, 
and went to sleep in a state of most complete a: in the morning it was gone. Once I sat 
upon the grass in what we call a brown study; at last, out it came, with the utmost earnestness, to 
my aunt Mary: ‘ Auntee Po..y, I should like to have all the weapons of war, the gun, and the sword 
and the halbert, and the pistol, all the weapons of war.’ Once I got whip oo taking a walk with 
a journeyman barber who lived —_— and promised to give mé a sw This took a strange turn 
when I was about nine yearsold. I had been reading the historical plays of SuHaksPeaReE, and con- 
cluded there must be civil wars in my own time, onde resolved to be a very great man, like the Ear 
or Warwick. Now it would be prudent to make partisans; so I told my com at school that 
my mother was a very good woman, and had taught me to interpret dreams. used to come and 
repeat their dreams to me, and | was artful enough to refer them all to great civil wars, and the a 
—— of a very great man who was to appear — meaning myself. I had resolved that Tom sh 

a great man too, and actually dreamed once of going into his tent to wake him the morning before 
a battle, so full was I of these ideas.’ 


Soutuey speaks most affectionately of a lovely young sister who died in his early 
boyhood : ‘ She was a beautiful creature, the admiration of all who beheld her. My 
aunt Mary was one day walking with her down Union-street, when Wesiey hap- 
pened to be coming up, and the old man was so struck with the little girl’s beauty that 
he stopped and exclaimed, ‘Oh! sweet creature!’ took her by the hand, and gave her 
a blessing. That which in affliction we are prone to think a blessing, and which, per- 
haps, in sober reflection, may be justly thought so, befell her son afterward — an early 
removal to a better world. She died of hydrocephalus, a disease to which the most 
promising children are the most liable. Happily neither her parents nor her grand- 
mother ever suspected, what is exceeding probable, that in her case the disease may 
have been induced by their dipping her every morning in a tub of the coldest well 
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water. This was done from an old notion of strengthening her : the shock was dread- 
ful ; the poor child’s horror of it, every morning, when taken out of bed, still more so. 
I cannot remember having seen it without horror ; nor do I believe that among all 
the preposterous practices which false theories have produced, there was ever a more 
cruel and perilous one than this.’ Are there not many of our readers who can bear 
testimony to the justice of these strictures upon a practice at once absurd and cruel? 
We were not a little amused at this ‘ passage’ in the life of old gouty Lord Bateman : 
* An odd accident happened to him during one of his severe fits, at a time when no 
persuasions could have induced him to put his feet to the ground, or to believe it pos- 
sible that he could walk. He was sitting with his legs up, in the full costume of that 
respectable and orthodox disease, when the ceiling, being somewhat old, part of it gave 
way, and down came a fine nest of rats, old and young together, plump upon him. 
He had what is called an antipathy to these creatures, and, forgetting the gout in the 
horror which their visitation excited, sprung from his easy chair, and fairly ran down 
stairs.’ There is a forcible lesson, well worthy ‘the attention of parents and guar- 
dians,’ in the following record of the manner in which a portion of his time was passed 
from the age of two years to six, while residing at Bath with a maiden-aunt : 


‘I HaD many indulgences, but more _pesaiom, and those of an injurious kind; want of play- 
mates, want of exercise, never being allowed to do anything in which by possibility I might dirt 
myself; late hours in company, that is to say, late hours for a child, which I reckon among the pri- 
vations (having always had the healthiest propensity for going to bed betimes ;) late hours of rising, 
which were less painful, perhaps, but in other respects worse. My aunt chose that I should sleep 
with her, and this subjected me to a double evil. She used to have her bed warmed, and during 
the months while this practice was in season, I was always put into Mo.ty’s bed first, for fear of an 
accident from the warming-pan, and removed when my aunt went to bed, so that I was regularly 
wakened out of a sound sleep. This, however, was not half so bad as being obliged to lie until nine, 
and not unfrequently until ten in the morning, and not daring to make the slightest movement which 
could disturb her during the hours that I lay uwake, and longing to be set free. These were, indeed, 
early and severe lessons of patience. My poor little wits were upon the alert at those tedious hours 
of compulsory idleness, fancying figures and combinations of form in the curtains, wondering at the 
motes in the slant sun-beam, and watching the light from the.crevices of the window-shutters, until 
it served me, at last, by its progressive motion, to measure the lapse of time. Thoroughly injudi- 
cious as my education under Miss TyLeR was, no part of it was so irksome as this.’ 


His aunt, we are informed, among other indulgences, took him occasionally to the 
theatre: ‘ When I was taken there for the first time, I can perfectly well remember 
my surprise at not finding the pit literally a deep hole, into which I had often puzzled 
myself to think how or why‘any persons could possibly go.’ Those who have at- 
tended a ‘ spelling-bee’— and what reader who ever went to a district-school in the 
country but has attended them ?— will call to mind a familiar and pleasant scene 
while perusing the annexed extract. The child, it should be premised, has grown up 
to be a school-boy : 


‘Twice during the twelve months of my stay great interest was excited throughout the common- 
wealth by a grand spelling-match, for which poor FLower deserves some credit, if it was a device 
of his own to save himself trouble and amuse the boyz. Two of the biggest boys chose their party, 
boy by boy alternately, until the whole school was divided between them. They then hunted the 
dictionary for words unusual enough in their orthography to puzzle ill-taught lads; and having com- 
pared lists, that the same word might not be chosen by both, two words were delivered to every boy, 
and kept by him profoundly secret from all on the other side until the time of trial. On a day ap- 
pointed we were drawn up in battle array, quite as anxious on the occasion as the members of a 
cricket club for the result of a grand match against all England. Ambition, that ‘last infirmity of 
noble minds,’ had its full share in producing this anxiety ; and, to increase the excitement, each per- 
son had wagered a halfpenny upon the event. The words were given out in due succession on each 
side, from the biggest to the least ; and for every one which was spelled rightly in its progress down 
the enemy’s ranks, the enemy scored one; or one was scored on the other side if the word ran the 
gauntlet safely. The party in which I was engaged lost one of these matches and won the other. [ 
remember that my words for one of them were ‘Crystallization’ and ‘ Coterie,’ and that I was one of 
the most effective persons in the contest, which might easily be. 


Hear the ‘testimony’ borne by an ingenuous boy te a practice in some families 
much better honored in the breach than in the observance: ‘I dreaded nothing so 
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much as Sunday evening in winter: we were then assembled in the hall to hear the 
master read a sermon, or a portion of Sracknousg’s History of the Bible. Here I 
sat at the end of a long form, in sight, but not within feeling of the fire, my feet cold, 
my eyelids heavy as lead, and yet not daring to close them, kept awake by fear alone, 
in total inaction, and under the operation of a lecture more soporific than the strongest 
sleeping dose. Heaven help the wits of those good people who think that children 
are to be edified by having sermons read to them!’. There is something not a little 
laughable in Souruey’s first dream: ‘ The earliest dream which I can remember re- 
lated to my aunt: it was singular enough to impress itself indelibly upon my memory. 
I thought I was sitting with her in her drawing room, (chairs, carpet, and every thing 
are now visibly present to my mind’s eye,) when the devil was introduced as a morn- 
ing visitor. Such an appearance, for he was in his full costume of horns, black bat- 
wings, tail, and cloven feet, put me in ghostly and bodily fear; but she received him 
with perfect politeness, called him dear Mr. Devit, desired the servant to set him a 
chair, and expressed her delight at being favored with a call!’ We were struck with 
this instance of a fair blossom failing of ultimate fruit, a boy whose appearance, we 
are told, prepossessed all who saw him: ‘ My mother was so taken with the gentleness 
of his manners, and the regularity and mildness of his features, that she was very de- 
sirous I should become intimate with him. He grew up to be a puppy, sported a 
swallow-tail when he was fifteen, and at five-and-twenty was an insignificant withered 
homunculus, with a white face shrivelled into an expression of effeminate peevishness. 
I have seen many instances wherein the promise of the boy has not been fulfilled by 
the man, but never so striking a case of blight as this.’ The reader will admire with 
us the subjoined affectionate tribute to the writer’s mother : 

‘I po not believe that any human being ever brought into the world, and carried through it, a 
larger portion of original goodness than my dear mother. Every one who knew her loved her, for 
she seemed made to be happy herself, and to make every one happy within her little sphere. Her 
understanding was as good as her heart: it is from her I have inherited that alertness of mind and quick- 
ness of —— without which it would have been impossible for me to have undertaken half 
of what [ have performed. Gop never blessed a human creature with a more cheerful disposition, 
a more generous spirit, a sweeter temper, or a tenderer heart. I remember that when first I under- 
stood what death was, and began to think of it, the most fearful thought it induced was that of losing 
my mother; it seemed to me more than I could bear, and I used to hope that I might die before her. 
Nature is merciful to us. We learn gradually that we are to die; a knowledge which, if it came sud- 
denly upon us in riper age, would be more than the mind could endure. We are gradually pre- 
pared for our departure by seeing the objects of our earliest and deepest affections go before us; and 
even if no keener afflictions are dispensed to wean us from this world, and remove our tenderest 
thoughts and dearest hopes to another, mere age brings with it a weariness of life, and death be- 
comes to the old as natural and desirable as sleep to a tired child.” 

One is continually struck, in reading Sourney’s letters, with the terseness, the ex- 
treme simplicity and sententeousness of his style. Observe the following segregated 
examples: ‘As no madman ever pretended to a religious call without finding some 
open-eared listeners ready to believe in him and become his disciples ; so, perhaps, no 
one ever composed verses with facility who had not some to admire and applaud him 
in his own little circle.’ ‘It surprises me to perceive how many things come to 
mind which had been for years and years forgotten! It is said that when earth is flung 
to the surface in digging a well, plants will spring up which are not found in the sur- 
rounding country, seeds having quickened in light and air which had lain buried during 
unknown ages—no unapt illustration for the way in which forgotten things are thus 
brought up from the bottom of one’s memory.’ But we must pause ; satisfied that 
the reader, after perusing the foregoing passages, will require no recommendation 
of ours to procure the numbers whence they are taken, as well as those which are to 
succeed them. 
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Gossip wiTH READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS. — THERE has been a feeble crusade 
started recently against Sunday journals, the labor upon which, unlike that required for 
the papers of the succeeding day, is performed in advance of ‘ holy time.’ Now we would 
do nothing to sanction the desecration of the Sabbath; on the contrary, both by precept 
and example, we hope always to be found on the side of morality in thisregard. But 
there is such a thing as misinterpreting what the ‘ breaking of the Sabbath’ really is. 
The man who, in all the pride of wealth, goes in his sumptuous carriage to the portals of 
the house of Gop, and there leaves his coachman (with no soul of his own to save, 
of course, any more than the horses he drives) to sit on his box while his master and 
family recline upon damask cushions, and make their responses from prayer-books 
of velvet and gold, such a man has no idea that he is aecessory to breaking the Sab- 
bath; but is his coachman, idly cracking his whip while his master is ‘at worship,’ 
any better engaged than the little boy who is supporting a widowed mother or a des- 
titute brother or sister by selling to the poor man, who may desire it, a well-conducted 
Sunday newspaper; a newspaper containing information which, perhaps, incessant 
labor during the week only renders accessible to him on that day? With deference 
to less rigorous judgments, we think not; nor do we deem the reading of such a 
journal, during a leisure hour on the Sabbath, at all calculated to disqualify the mind 
of any thinking man for the subsequent reception of religious truths, through the 
appointed modes and channels appropriate to the day. We spoke, in a recent sub- 
section in this department, of the effect which a too stringent application of moral and 
religious requirements sometimes have upon children ; and we have seen those re- 
marks quoted and favorably commented upon by secular and religious journals in dif- 
ferent quarters of the Union. ‘There are,’ says the humane and practically religious 
author of ‘T'he Song of the Shirt? 

‘THERE are some moody persons, not a few, 

Who, turned by nature with a gloomy bias, 

Renounce black devils to adopt the biue, 

And think when they are dismal they are pious,’ 
men who, in endeavoring to force others to ‘ follow in their footsteps’ and imitate their 
example, exercise any thing but a salutary influence upon society. There is such a 
thing as ‘ putting too much Sabbath into Sunday,’ especially for the young; making 
it a day to be dreaded rather than a season to be cherished, We are reminded, in 
this connection, of the Scotch professor, who during a Sunday walk happened to be 
hammering at a geological specimen which he had accidentally picked up, when a 
sanctimonious person gravely accosted him, and said with great seriousness, ‘ Ah! 
Sir, you think you are only breaking a stone, but you are breaking the Sabbath!’ 
A walk in the country on Sunday, and a survey of the works of an all-bountiful 
CreEaTor, at a time when leisure gives force and stability to good impressions, we have 
heard denounced as sinfule Denunciations of acts so innocent and simple as this have 
the effect to create a reiction in the minds they are intended to direct. Hoop, in his 
satire called ‘An Open Question’—as touching the propriety of ‘ the authorities’ not 
permitting persons walking through one of the London parks on Sunday afternoon 
to pass through that portion of it which was devoted to the purposes of a zodlogical 
collection — has a few stanzas which will by some readers perhaps be regarded as in 
point. And we would farther ask the reader, who may chance to have the London 
edition of Hoop’s poems in his library, to turn over the leaves of the first volume 
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until he comes to the ‘Ode to Rae Wilson.’ He will find i in that admirable and most 
trenchant satire some of the strongest arguments, in favor of the position which 
we have assumed, that we at least have ever encountered. But to the present ex- 
tract : 


‘To me it seems that in the oddest way | ‘ Whereon is sinful fantasy to work? [haven? 
(Begging the pardon of each rigid Socius) The dove, the winged Cotumsus of man’s 
Our would-be keepers of the Sabbath-day ba a love-bird — or the filial stork ? 
Are like the keepers of the brutes ferocious: = crane — the providential raven ? 
As soon the tiger might expect to stalk sdigu whose bosom feeds rhe young ? 
About the grounds from Saturday till Monday, os Ney, must we cut from Saturday till Monday 
As any harmless man to take a walk, | The feathered marvel with a human tongue, 
If saints should clap himinacageonSunday—j| —_ Because she does not preach upon a Sunday — 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grunpy ? But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grunpy ? 


‘In spite of all hypocrisy can spin, The busy beaver — that sagacious beast! 
As surely as I am a christian scion, The sheep that owned an Oriental shepherd ; 
I cannot think it is a mortal sin, | That desertahi the camel of the East, 
(Unless he’s loose) to look upon a lion. The horned rhinoceros — the spotted leopard ; 
1 really think that one may go, perchance, The creatures of the great CreaTor’s hand 
To see a bear, as guiltless as on Monday ; Are surely sights for better days than Monday ? 
(That is, provided that he did not dance,) The elephant, although he wears no band, 
Bruin’s no worse than bakin’ on a Sunday — Has he no sermon in his trunk for Sunday — 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grunpy ?' But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grunpy ? 


‘In spite of all the fanatic compiles, | * What harm if men who burn the midnight oil, 
I cannot think the day a bit diviner Weary of frame, and worn and wan in feature, 
Because no children, with forestalling smiles, Seek once a-week their spirits to assoil, 
Throng, happy, to the gates of Eden Minor; And snatch a glimpse of ‘ Animated Nature ?” 
It is not plain, to my poor faith at least, Better it were if, in his best of suits, 


That what we christen ‘natural’ on Monday, The artisan, who goes to work on Monday, 
The wondrous history of bird and beast, | Should spend a leisure hour among the brutes, 
Can be unnatural because it ’s Sunday — | Than make a beast of his own self on Sunday — 


But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grunpy ? But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grunpy ?” 


There is something worthy of heed in the closing argument of these characteristic 
lines. Something we think should be conceded to the conservative influence of in- 
teresting and instructive Sunday journals upon a class of readers, who but for them 
might, and doubtless would, be far less innocently employed than in their quiet peru- 
sal by their own hearths. ‘ Finally, and in conclusion,’ we marvel much that well- 
meaning and pious persons in our day cannot revolve in the great wheel of reform 
without rushing at once to the periphery. Have you never felt, reader, just 
at this season of mid-March, the force and truth of the ensuing observations? Our 
only wonder is, that another should have expressed so perfectly our own thoughts and 
emotions, a hundred times awakened and experienced, in the early ‘ spring-time of the 
year :’ ‘ There is acertain melancholy in the evenings of early spring, which is among 
those influences of nature the most universally recognised, the most difficult to ex- 
plain. The silent stir of reviving life, which does not yet betray signs in the bud and 
blossom ; only in a softer clearness in the air, a more lingering pause in the slowly 
lengthening day ; a more delicate freshness and balm in the twilight atmosphere ; a 
more lovely yet still unquiet note from the birds, settling down into their coverts; the 
vague sense under all that hush, which still outwardly wears the bleak sterility of 
winter — of the busy change hourly, momently at work — renewing the youth of the 
world, re-clothing with vigorous bloom the skeletons of things; all these messages 
from the heart of Nature to the heart of Man may well affect and move us. But 
why with melancholy? No thought on our part connects and construes the low, 
gentle voices. It is not Thought that replies and reasons: it is Feeling that hears and 
dreams. Examine not, O child of man!— examine not that mysterious melancholy 
with the hard eyes of thy reason ; thou canst not impale it on the spikes of thy thorny 
logic, nor describe its enchanted circle by problems conned from thy schools. Borderer 
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thyself of two worlds —the Dead and the Living — give thine ear to the tones, bow 
thy soul to the shadows, that steal, in the season of change, from the dim Border 
Land.’ Tuey have a choice specimen of ‘ high old art’ at Washington, if we 
may judge from the ‘ prepared report’ of a correspondent at the national capitol : 
‘ By the way, talking about ‘ picters ;’ they have a new one in the Rotunda, which 
the ‘ Bunkum Flag-Staff’ ought to notice. General WasnineTon, of course, occu- 
pies the middle. He is wrapt in a white sheet, and looks very like an old woman of 
the ‘ middle ages’ doing penance before a church door. Three or four fellows in the 
fore-ground, whose faces must have been drawn with a blister-plaster, are each of 
them making violent efforts to stick a carrot into his eye. Three ‘ Model Artistes,’ 
without a rag on, are jumping over his head; and one of them, just visible behind 
an enormous breast-work, is going to drop a well-scoured beetle-ring on his naked 
skull. All around and behind are the portraits of Guy Fawkes, Hookry WALKER, 
Mr. Green, Joun Smiru, Bitty Paterson, Sir Jonn Maunpevitte, Captain James 
Ritey, Ferpinanp Menpez Pinto, Wovurer Van Twitter, and Jupas Iscariot, 
making horrible contortions. In short, it is a very striking historical ‘ picter.’ The 
artist is some relation of the young genius who was taken by his father to Powers, 
that he might learn to ‘sculp !" Ovr Burlington correspondent’s story of ‘ The 
Profane Man who could n’t do Justice to his Subject’ was written for and published 
in the ‘ Gossip’ of the KNICKERBOCKER years ago. WE wish that every one 
of our readers could hear that accomplished musical artist and natural gentleman, our 
friend Mr. Josern Burke, sing the following, in his rich, melodious, rollicking man- 
ner. It is better than a concert, especially with our old friend ‘ Broun’ to ‘ come in’ 































in the chorus : 


Saint Patrick was a gentleman, 
And he came of dacent people, 

He built a church in Dublin town, 
And on it put a steeple ; 

His mother was a GALLAGHER, 
His father was a Brapy, 

His aunt was an O’SHavuenessy, 
First cousin to O’Grapy: 


Good luck attend Saint Patrick’s fist, 
For he was the saint so clever, 

He gave the shnakes and toads a twist, 
And he bothered them for ever! 


The Wicklow hills are very high, 
And s0’s the hill of Howth, Sir; 
But there ’s a hill much higher still, 
Much higher nor them both, Sir: 
*T was on the top of that high hill 
Saint Patrick preached his sarmint ; 
He drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And he bothered all the varmint: 


Good luck attend Saint Parrick’s fist, 
For he was the saint so clever: 

-He gave the shnakes and toads a twist, 
And he bothered them for ever! 


There ’s not a mile in Ireland’s isle 
Where the dirty varmints musters, 

But there he put his own fore-fut, 
And murthered them in clusters ; 

The toads went pop, the frogs went plop, 
Slap-dash into the wather, 


And the shnakes committed shuicide, 
To save themselves from shlaughter ! 


Good luck attend Saint Sarricx’s fist, 
For he was the saint so clever ; 

He gave the shnakes and toads a twist, 
And he bothered them for ever! 


No wonder that we Irish boys 
Are so free and frisky, 

For sure Saint Parr, he taught us that, 
As well as drinking whiskey ; 

No wonder that the Saint himself 
To drink it should be willing, 

For his mother kept a shebeen-shop 
In the town of Inniskillen. 


Good luck attend Saint Patrricx’s fist, 
For he was the saint so clever ; 

He gave the shnakes and toads a twist, 
And he bothered them for ever! 


Oh ! was I but so fortunate 
As to be back in Munster, 

°T is I’d be bound that from that ground 
I never more would once stir ; 

°T was there Saint Pararicx planted turf, 
With plenty of the praties, 

With pis galore, magramastore, 
And cabbages and ladies! 


Good luck attend Saint Patricx’s fist, 
For he was the saint so clever ; 

He gave the shnakes and toads a twist, 
And he bothered them for ever! 


On the shores of Lake Ontario, near the village of Oswego, or ‘ Swago’ as they used 


to call it in the ‘ked’ntry,’ there are hundreds of those peculiar holes or cells made by 
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bank-swallows. On one occasion there was a tremendous gale on the lake, the effect 
of which was thus described by an eye-witness to the ‘ ear-witness’ who gives the re- 
cord to us: ‘I never see such a gale in my life— never! It blew so hard that it blew 

all the sand off the bank, and left the swallow-holes sticking out a foot anda half !’ 

Not unlike the Irishman’s explanation of how cannon were cast: ‘ You take a round 

hole, and run iron or brass around ii!’ . . . We heard to-day a laughable ‘Anecdote 

of a@ Man with a big Foot.’ He was a Buffalonian, who must be living now, for a 

man with so good a hold upon the ground is not likely to ‘ drop off’ ina hurry. He 
stepped one day into the small shop of a boot-maker’s in the flourishing capital of old 
Erie, and asked Crispin if he could make him a pair of boots. Looking at his long 
splay pedal extremities, and then glancing at a huge uncut cow-hide that hung upon 

the wall, he said, ‘ Well, yes, I guess so.’ ‘ What time will you have them done? 
To-day is Monday.’ ‘ Well, it ll depend on circumstances; I guess I can have ’em 
done for you by Saturday.’ On Saturday, therefore, the man called for his boots: 
‘ Have you got ’em done ?’ said he, as he entered the little shop. ‘ No, I have n’t—I 
could n’t ; it has rained every day since [ took your measure.’ ‘ Rained!’ exclaimed 
the astonished patron ; ‘ well, what of that? What had that to do withit?? ‘ What 
had THat to do with it?’ echoed Crispin ; ‘it had a good deal to do with it. When 
I make your boots J ’ve got to do it out doors, for I have n’t room in my shop, and [ 
can’t work out doors in rainy weather?’ It was the same man of ‘ large understanding’ 
whom the porters used to bother so, when he landed from a steamer. They would 
rush up to him, seize hold of his feet, saying, ‘ Where shall I take your baggage, Sir ? 
Where ’s this trunk to go, Sir?’ . . . We had ‘ taken our pen in hand’ to express 
our surprise at the magnitude of the neatly-exccuted and exceedingly corpulent cata- 
logue of Messrs. Cooley and Keese’s great Trade-Sale of Books, etc., and to desig- 
nate some of the ‘ good bargains’ which it offers to the book-loving public, when we 
encountered, in the columns of a daily contemporary, the paragraph which we should 
have written, though, as Ricnarp the Third has it, ‘not so well, perhaps.’ We can 
at least say ‘ditto to Mr. Burke,’ and accordingly do do so: ‘ The sale will commence 
at their rooms on Thursday, the twenty-first instant. It is, we believe, the largest cata- 
logue ever issued in this country, and may well be, as it fills a large octavo of three 
hundred and twenty-eight pages. The sale comprises invoices from more than one 
hundred and fifty of the most prominent houses in the country, and includes, beside, 

books, paper, paper-hangings, stationery, stereotype-plates, and binder’s leather. It 
will doubtless be a grand reiinion of members of the trade from all parts of the coun- 
try. This is to be the last sale by Messrs. CooLey anp Kegse before they remove to 
their spacious and elegant rooms in the fine stone building on the corner of White- 
street and Broadway, a location admirably suited to the wants of a firm dealing so 
largely in objects of literature and the fine arts. We observe that they announce 
coming sales of three great and well-known collections of books ; the library of Mr. 
James CampBELL, the stock and library of the late Wiu1am Cotman, and a library of 
ten thousand volumes collected in Europe. . . . Our country friend, the ‘ Peasant Bard,’ 
who wrote several years since for these pages the beautiful ‘Lament of the Cherokee,’ 
and in alate number, ‘ The Minute-Men,’ sends us the following stanzas. In his note to 
the Eprror, the writer observes: ‘I have had no great nautical experience, but was 
once witness to the heaving of the lead ina storm. We were passing over shoal water ; 
and several times, as the vessel plunged down into the trough of the sea, we felt her 





keel grind upon the bottom. The mate, who was lashed in the chains, heaved the 
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lead, and ‘ called off’ in true sailor style, and cheerily ; but still his face wore the ex- 
pression of a sinner on the ‘ anxious seat.’ The danger passed, the shoal deepened, 
and he sang out, ‘ By the deep nine !’ with a will. It was a novel and stirring scene 
to me, a boy, and made an abiding impression on my memory ; the result of which 


8 the production of the accompanying song, composed this day, after the lapse of 
many years :’ 
* WHEN wearing off the shore, with the breakers on the lee, 
The wind through the cordage piping loud and drearily, 
As the shoal deeper grows, it becalms the sailor’s fears, 
As tremblingly he listens, and the saving call he hears : 
* By the deep nine! by the deep nine ? 


‘When murky is the night, and the misty wind is free, 
When black is the sky above, and blacker still the sea, 
When uncertain the landfall that dimly looms ahead, 
Then ye ’ll heave-to, my hearties! bear a hand with the lead: 
* By the deep nine! by the deep nine ? 


* Lashed o’er the drenching waves, the hardy sailor stands, 
His eye is quick and certain, and ready are his hands ; 
Right cheerily o’erhead, then, the plunging lead he swings, 
Down, farther down, it goes, and he musically sings : 

‘ By the deep nine! by the deep nine!’ 


* And ye who are voyaging o’er life’s tempestuous sea, 
Let judgment be your compass — your lead let prudence be ; 
Should Passion’s current take you toward a wrecking reef, 
Be wise to put about as soon as Prudence sounds relief: 
‘By the deep nine! by the deep nine! 


‘The gallant ship, the Union, our brave old fathers built! 
Her keel was laid in hearts’-blood of willing martyrs spilt: 
Then beware, ye who sail her along the flood of time! 
Keep her bearings, keep her soundings — she ‘Il float to the chime: 
‘ By the deep nine! by the deep nine!’ 


‘ Waite travelling up the Mississippi river a short time since,’ writes a Massachu- 
setts correspondent, ‘I fell in with a man who had made several excursions beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. He abounded in jokes and anecdotes of the ‘ far West,’ and 
among other amusing incidents he related, was the following: ‘ About three years 
ago, a lady in Connecticut, believing that the Lorp had called her to go to the ‘ far 
West’ and christianize and civilize the Indians, left her home, where her charms had 
never been appreciated, to fulfil her ‘ mission ;’ and after a tedious journey of two 
months, she arrived at the place which was to be the seat of her missionary labors. 
Ifere she remained nearly a year; when, finding her progress slow, and her efforts 
in the work she had undertaken of little avail, she returned to Independence, Mis- 
souri, intending to tarry there awhile, and prepare notes and collect materials for a 
work on ‘ The Far West and its Wonders.’ The landlord of the hotel where she 
was boarding asked her one day if she would not like an interview with a famous. 
‘ mountain-man,’ who had just returned from a long trip to the mountains, intima- 
ting that he could furnish her with interesting facts. * Oh, yes!’ said she, in true 
Connecticut style, ‘ of all things in this world I should! Do pray askhimin!’ Now 
Harris was indeed a famous ‘ mountain-man ;’ famous as the best guide, the ‘ crack 
shot,’ the greatest wag, and most consummate liar, of all the host of untamed spirits 
that roam among the mountains. Acceding to the lady’s wish, the landlord brought 
Harris up and introduced him. He was bidden to take a seat; whereupon the lady 
commenced questioning him concerning his adventures in the mountains. She was 
seated near a table, on which lay her note-book ; and as Harris recounted his peril- 
ous adventures and hair-breadth escapes, she noted them down word for word. As 
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he told the stories he had often told before, while sitting by the forest camp-fire, to a 
band of rough companions, he forgot his ‘ whereabout,’ and was soon spicing his tales 
with an occasional oath. The lady was somewhat surprised and not a little seandalized 
at this ; but as yet she placed implicit confidence in his veracity, and at length asked 
him if he had ever seen in his travels any petrifactions. ‘Oh, yes, Ma’am,’ said he ; 
‘about them things I can tell you something interesting, and so strange, that if I had 
not seen it I should be tempted to doubt its truth myself. As my companions and 
myself were travelling near the Yellowstone Forks, one afternoon last winter, where 
the snow was very deep, we suddenly came upon a spot, on the side of a mountain, 
where every thing looked fresh and green: the trees were covered with foliage, the 
birds were singing merrily in the branches, the grass was waving in the breeze, and 
in short, Ma’am, it looked like a spot of summer dropped into the middle of winter. 
The sight was so strange, that we concluded to ’camp, although it was yet two hours 
before sundown ; so, unpacking my mule, I took a hatchet and went to a log, thinking 
to hew off some kindling-wood. I struck, and the hatchet glanced. I looked at the 
edge ; it was turned! That log, Ma’am, was petrified! I then went to a tree that 
looked green, with birds singing on its branches. That too, Ma’am, was petrified ; 
and, Ma’am, the very leaves and grass were petrified ; and stranger still, Ma’am, the 
birds themselves were petrifactions !’ ‘ Ah, yes!’ said the lady, smiling exultingly, 
as though she had now caught him; ‘ but you said the birds were singing!’ Har- 
r1s was perplexed ; he had gone too far; but resolving not to back out, he exclaimed, 
‘Yes, Ma’am, by they were ! — the very notes in their throats were petrified !’ 
The ‘ Notes on the Far West’ were suddenly discontinued ; Harris was dismissed ; 
and that chapter on petrifactions is not yet concluded !’ Our correspondent reminds 
us of a kindred hoax that was perpetrated upon one Mr. Joun Ross Dix, or Joun 
Dix Ross, who came over from England to enlighten the people of this ‘ wooden 
country’ some four or five years ago. He was reading to us in the sanctum from his 
‘ Notes on America, and thereabout especially of them wherein he spoke of New- 
York. The following was a passage: ‘In the ‘ Bowling Green,’ a round ‘ square’ at 
the foot of Broadway, near the Battery promenade, is a fountain, built of primitive 
rock, in every variety of uncouth raggedness and irregularity. It is erected over the 
spot where rest the remains of the Old Gray Horse rode by General Andrew Jackson 
at the great Battle in New-Orleans, Missouri!’ We could not resist an uproarious 
guffaw, that waked the sleeping echoes of the sanctum: ‘ Who in the name of all 
that is fabulous gave you that interesting piece of information, Mr. Ross ?’ we asked. 
‘ A gentleman on the Battery,’ said he, ‘ when I was pencilling some memoranda for 
my ‘ Notes,’ and to whom I mentioned their object. He must have been a Numbug, 
I think, d’ye kno’!’ Well, we rather suspect he was ‘ open to that objection’ at the 
time he imparted the foregoing ‘ fact’ for English readers. . . . WELL, we are to 
have Jenny Linp, the charming vocalist, whose fame has filled the world; and for 
this consummation, which has been so long devoutly wished, the people of this coun- 
try are indebted to the indomitable enterprise and public spirit of Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
the opulent proprietor of the Philadelphia and American Museums. It is not saying 
too much to assert, that this gentleman is the only American proprietor who would 
have offered the magnificent terms, by the tendering of which he has secured for our 
citizens so great a musical luxury as the performances of Jenny Linp. For the pre- 
sent we call attention to the following, which we take from the columns of a daily 
contemporary, simply premising that Mr. Barnum will place the price of tickets giv- 
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ing admission to M’lle Linp’s performances in this country at the lowest remunera- 
tive rates : 

‘In London the price of tickets ranged from five to fifty dollars; in the provinces of England, 
from three to fifteen; on the continent, the same; but have very often been sold at auction for 
enormous sums ; and we have now before us an account of two concerts given by her in the town 
of Norwich, in England —a place of about eleven thousand inhabitants — where four thousand one 
hundred and forty-three tickets were sold, which realized about nine thousand three hundred dol- 
lars, in a mere village; which concerts were to enable her to establish a fund for the purchase of 
fuel for the poor of that place in winter. M’lle Jenny Linp’s whole career, from her debut to her 
retiring last year, has been one continued series of unapproached enthusiasm and triumph. Through 
town and country, at home and abroad, amid the gayeties and splendor of the palace, and the low- 
liness of the cottage, all have but one feeling toward her — an admiration which amounts almost to 
adoration. Her voice seems to be a spell which totally entrances her hearers. We were, a few 
days ago, conversing with some gentlemen who had, in England, on two occasions, paid twenty 
dollars to hear her, and only once succeeded in getting a place, all of whom declared their inability 
to describe the wonderful and enchanting powers of the sweet songstress, and who said that they 
were for a time literally unconscious of every thing around them ; that they were rivetted with de- 
light, and seemed to be listening rather to the music of celestial beings than to a creature of earth, 
There is one great and indisputuble fact, which, when considered for a moment, puts aside all ques- 
tions concerning her superiority; which is, that throughout all Europe, and by all classes, she is 
believed to be the greatest and most wonderful vocalist that ever lived. We shall, ere she arrives, 
be enabled to give our readers a series of statistical facts connected with the career of this illustri- 
ous cantatrice, for which we have already written to some friends in Europe, and on whose autho- 
rity we can rely. Mr. Barnum is entitled to great credit for the courage he has evinced in even 
attempting (setting aside his success in arranging) this great undertaking; and the American people 
fully appreciate his noble and great anxiety to give them an opportunity of hearing this greatest of 
all artists. It is to be hoped that he will carefully adopt some plan whereby as many as possible 
may be able, with perfect comfort to themselves, to see and hear the ‘ Nightingale of Sweden.’ 


THERE is a good deal of valuable instruction, especially for the young and impetn- - 
ous, conveyed in the lines entitled ‘An Illustration.’ We hope the lesson which 
they convey will not be altogether lost upon one little girl whom we wot of—the 
treasury of many fond hopes and anxious expectations : 

Were Etta C— a watch, the spring A ship that carried such a sail, 
Would move with such a power, With all her canvass spread 


A common ’scapement would not bring Would surely founder in the gale, 
lts index to the hour. If not well ballasted. 


A Hare and Tortoise ran a race, 
The Hare went very fleet; 

The Tortoise took a plodding pace, 
He plodded on — and beat. 


Or if an hour-glass, she’d not wait 
For single sands to pass, 

But choke at once its narrow strait 
By crowding down the mass. 


An arrow sped with Etxa’s force Of motive power a two-fold share 
Would gyrate in its flight, This favored child has brought ; 

And take a wild erratic course Two-fold should be the pilot’s care 
If feathered not aright. To guide it as he ought. 


W. c- 


Mucu amused to-day by this passage in a letter of a correspondent from whom 
our readers hear frequently, and from whom, as we have good reason to know, they 
are always well pleased to hear. He has been preparing a new work for the press, 
touching which, and en passant, he observes: ‘I would fain hope that it may find more 
readers than its predecessor, which was published by the Harrers, and made some- 
thing of a little book, and of which I may say, if it had a reader, I never heard of 
him. Such casualities, like-most others in life, are nothing when a man is used to 
them, and I claim to be in that position. In reference to this position, the Harpers 
ence said, that the reason why I had not readers like other authors, was that others 
wrote to suit the public, and I wrote to suit myself. Again, they claimed that the 
way to obtain readers is to write anonymously; and as a clue to the influence of 
anonymous authorship, one of the brothers told me the following anecdote: They 
published an imaginative work anonymously, written by Mr. A . They were 
immediately asked the name of the author, but they protested that they were not at 
iberty to tell, ‘although they would say confidentially that they would not say it was 
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not written by Irvine.’ This was enough for the querist, and he forthwith proclaimed, 
with many knowing gesticulations, that Irvine was the author. The currency of this 
report soon brought another to inquire the name of the author, and he was told by 
the Harpers that they would not say the book was not written by Pautpinc. Some 
other authors were named, in the same way, to different inquirers, until the whole 
literary public were in commotion in relation to the authorship, and the book acquired 
a great notoriety; and being deemed the production of a man with acknowledged 
talents, nobody presumed to doubt its value, lest he should thereby publish his own 
defect of discernment. But the poor author began to be jealous at seeing his laurels 
worn by strangers, and imprudently claimed them for himself; when suddenly all 
who had praised (presses, editors and readers,) began to feel that they had been 
hoaxed, and made to give currency to spurious coin, and forthwith attempted to retrieve 
the false step, and show that they knew gold from tinsel, by all manner of ridicule of the 
work, until it sank into oblivion.’ We have sincere pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the ‘New-York Organ, a Family Companion,’ which we are 
well pleased to learn has not only a very wide circulation, but is increasing beyond all 
former precedent. It deserves this success, not only because it is faithful to the in- 
culcation of its own temperance principles, but because of the taste, industry, and good 
judgment with which it is conducted. Its literary selections and its editorials would 
do credit to any journal, foreign or domestic ; and we are glad that a moral design 
may be subserved with the adjuncts of talent, skill and good taste. We commend 
‘The Organ’ to our readers and the public at large, confident that it will be found to 
confirm in all respects the justice of our encomiums. ‘K. A, of St. L 
may be well assured that we feel, and know well how to feel, the sympathy of which 
he speaks, with such natural and sincere emotion. Verbal defects, however, in the 

fervent lines enclosed, prevent their insertion. There is hardly a medium of ex- 

cellence in the manner of blank-verse ; and the recurrence, especially, in the present 
piece, of lines closing with a preposition or a definite article is fatal to the melody ot 

the verse. The thoughts expressed are beautiful. ‘I po n’t think,’ writes a 
Western-New-York correspondent, from whom we are always glad to hear, and 

whose ‘ good words’ are cheering to us, ‘I don’t think that any of your law stories 

beat one told of Justice G , of the Sixth District. He was holding the summer 

circuit in Chenango County. The day was very hot and sultry. A very fat old lady 
was called upon the stand as a witness. She took a seat, pulled out a handkerchief, 

and tried to wipe off the perspiration from her face, but the more she rubbed, the 

redder her face grew, and the faster the great drops of sweat rolled down. At length, 
in a perfect agony of heat, she began to untie her bonnet-strings, but her ‘fingers 
were all thumbs,’ and she only succeeded in tying a hard knot. Finally she turned 
to the judge, who is celebrated for his urbanity and kindness to the sex, and asked 
him to untie it for her, which of course he did. ‘There, thank ye, Judge,’ said the 
old lady, with a profound courtesy; ‘when I have any thing to do, I always like to 
strip to it!’ The court immediately took a recess. In the early settlement of 
this county, a carriage-maker took a young lad, who wished to learn the trade, about 
fifteen miles, to a lawyer, to get his indentures of apprenticeship drawn. He went 
early, and reached the place at what is now about early breakfast-time. The attor- 
ney immediately set to work to draw the articles, which he promised to have done at 
noon. The master and boy adjourned to the tavern, kept by a celebrated publican, 
old Colonel H——, whose buxom wife was the neatest and cleaverest of landladies, and 
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spent the time quite pleasantly, drinking the Colonel’s flip, and eating his lady’s hot 
cakes, until the time appointed. He then called, and found but little progress had 
been made in his business. The lawyer was very busy, but something of a bungler, 
(quite unlike any of the profession now-a-days,) and he went away again, and took 
another mug of flip. So he kept calling, and being put off, until near night, when 
he grew impatient, and said to the boy: ‘Come, Horace, we may as well start for 
home, for your time will be out before he gets the indentures drawn!” . . . Wr 
write this subjection of ‘ Gossipry’ with one of Spencer, RenpeE.u anp Dixon’s gold 
pens, the best, the most perfectly quill-like instrument, we ever ‘ took in hand.’ It is 
a positive luxury to use it; and we know of nothing to add to that luxury, except the 
ability to use it as Mr. Dixon himself does; the most elegant penman and fancy chi- 
rographer we ever saw put pen to paper. The appointments of the pen are complete. 

ts parts, including a pencil and case for leads; slide into each other in the most com- 
pact form, and the whole is exquisitely neat and finished. The depository of these 
pens is in Broadway, nearly opposite the Franklin House. . . . THERE are several 
clever ‘ Queerities’ in the ‘Stray Leaves’ of ‘ Asuton.’ We annex a few ‘ samples :’ 
‘Looking over for the twentieth time the never-tiresome ‘ Gossip’ of our bound 
Knickersockers, (‘ thank you!’) several anecdotes of our preaching brethern brought 
to my mind various queerities that had fallen upon my own ear from the sacred desk, 
which [ am tempted to relate ; and although I hold 

‘Tat church-ladders are always mounted best 
By learned clerks and Latinists professed,’ 

yet to many of our itinerant clergy more education would be of great benefit; and I 
hope the day is not far distant when the powers that be will ‘ lay hands suddenly upon 
no man,’ or at least give him no authority to teach others, until he has been taught 
himself, and has a good common education, if nothing more. To hear the most holy 
of all subjects touched upon as it is sometimes done by those who have evidently mis- 
taken their vocation, is shocking to one endowed with a fair share of veneration ; and 
if at the same time he possesses a keen sense of the ludicrous, he ean scarce restrain a 
smile at that which pains him. But to the ‘ pi’nt,’ as a worthy friend of mine always 





says. Last season, on a beautiful Sabbath morning, I rode out with a friend to 
chapel, where a quarterly-meeting was being held, and numerously attended. The 
sermon must have been half through when we took our seats in the crowded aisle. 
[ attempted in vain to catch the thread of the discourse. Finally, the preacher paused a 
moment, and said: ‘ Respecting the young man whose funeral (i. e. funeral sermon) 
I am preaching, as Suaksreare says, ‘ Murder will out, and nobody knew any good 
of him!’ He gambled, run horses, and bet onto ’em; used profane language, broke 
the Sabbath, and my dear hearers and mourning friends, we all know where the Bible 
says such folks will go!’ Imagine the feelings of the mourners ; yet an only sister was 
among them at the time. At another time, an odd specimen of humanity was occu- 
pying the pulpit, and attempted to wind up a loud and not uninteresting sermon with 
a description of Heaven, its joys, ambrosial fruits, golden streets, and crystal streams ; 
its freedom from man’s constant earthly attendants, pain, sorrow, and care ; and when 
he seemed to, have exhausted his imagination and his vocabulary, he added, as though 
a far more perfect idea might have been comprised in few words, ‘In short, my dear 
brethren, Heaven is a real Kentuck sort of a place!’ I need not add, that the speaker 
was a Kentuckian. The same preacher taking for the theme of his sermon ‘ Woman,’ 
thus equivocally complimented the sex: ‘I should n’t think it jist right, or accordin’ 
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to scriptur’, to call ladies’ — Kentuckians and western preachers generally do not 
preach to men and women, but to ladies and gentlemen —‘ angels, but J will say they 
are next to it; they are indeed fallenangels!’ Another, of the same persuasion, I 
heard in a sermon (?) talk of the ‘eticutie’ (etiquette) of the kingdom of Heaven !’ 
My risible muscles were also once severely put to the test by a certain ‘ teacher,’ who 
was enlightening a very respectable audience upon the various matters touched upon 
by St. Paun. He was a small-headed, small-voiced, squeaking speaker, and every 
word was drawled to twice its original length. ‘Pavut,’ said he, ‘says you must n’t 
have two wives, but you may have one wife’ a long pause ‘if you can get 
her !’ But enough of the pulpit for this time.’ . . . Sovrney speaks, in one of his 
letters to an early friend, of his keen enjoyment of the sense of smell. ‘WorpswortH,’ 
he remarks, ‘ has no sense of smell. Once, and once only in his life, the dormant 
power awakened ; it was by a bed of stocks in full bloom, at a house which he inhab- 
ited in Dorsetshire, some five-and-twenty years ago; and he says it was like a vision 
of Paradise to him; but it lasted only a few minutes, and the faculty has ¢ontinued 
torpid from that time. The fact is remarkable in itself, and would be worthy of no- 
tice, even if it did not relate to a man of whom posterity will desire to know all that 
can be remembered. He has often expressed to me his regret for this privation. I, 
on the contrary, possess the sense in such acuteness, that I can remember an odor and 
call up the ghost of one that is departed.’ We confess to a keen appreciation and en- 
joyment of all pleasant odors. The scents of fresh hay, of leaves in their incipient 
deeay, of odorous woods, of fruits and flowers, these we can recall by a mere exercise 
of the memory. As we were passing through the hall of a little inn at Rhinebeck, on 
the Hudson, on a recent winter-trip to Red Hook, there came from the open cellar 
door a damp cold odor of apples in bins ; and we could have told, from one inhalation, 
what apples were there. ‘ Seek-no-furthers,’ were they, and Spitzenbergs. No mis- 
take about it! . . . ‘ Ca~pREn,’ writes a friend, ‘ say as queer things as their elders. 
I stopped a few moments the other day to look at a group of children who were play- 
ing in front of a school-house. One little fellow, about five years old, appeared to be 
no favorite with the rest; and while I stood there, he swore most lustily at something 
or other. A fat curly-headed little girl spoke up quickly: ‘ Bruty, if you say such 
bad words you can’t go to heaven ;’ then laughing out, she clapped her hands with 
childish glee, and exclaimed, ‘Goodey ! goodey !’ There was no malice in this, but 
satisfaction and delight apparently, that he would not in heaven interfere with their 
sports. Bruty did not heed the warning, but directly repeated his ‘ bad words’ with 
more emphasis. This time a little lame girl, with dark eyes, and a solemn cast of 
countenance, spoke up: ‘ Bitty, if you say such words you "ll be buried way down — 
she pointed to the ground — down where you ’ll burn like every thing!’ ‘I don’t 
care,’ responded Bitty, beckoning with his hand over his shoulder : ‘come, Devi,’ 
he shouted,‘ come!’ The little things seemed thunderstruck by the action, and scam- 
pered away into the house, in terror lest his Satanic Masesry should accept the invita- 
tion. . . . Sovurney, speaking to a friend of that species of verse which we ‘ at the 
same time detest and praise,’ says: ‘There was not a false quantity, nor a gram- 
matical fault, nor a decent line, in the whole piece.’ The early school-mistresses of 
England, ‘ according to history,’ must have possessed rather limited acquirements : 
‘ Two sisters, who had been mistresses of the most fashionable school in Herefordshire 
fifty years ago, used to say, when they spoke of a former pupil, ‘ Her went to school to 
we!’’ . . . We have omitted to mention the recent death of Mr. T, PenpLeton 
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Cooke, of Virginia. He was an early contributor to the KnickerBocKER, and was a 

’ ~ ) ’ 

poet of deservedly good repute. He leaves behind him a large circle of friends, 

who deeply lament his untimely departure from among them. A few months before 

his decease, he communicated the following beautiful ‘Lines to my Daughter Lily,’ to 
’ > 5 ? 

the pages of the ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ Magazine : 


* Six changeful years are gone, Lity, ‘ When care pressed on our house, Lity, 

Since you were born to be Pressed with an iron hand, 

A darling to your mother good, I hated mankind for the wrong 
A happiness to me: Which festered in the land: 

A little shivering, feeble thing, But when I read your young frank face, 
You were to touch and view, Its meanings, sweet and good, 

But we could see a promise in My charities grew clear again ; 
Your baby eyes of blue. I felt my brotherhood. 


‘You fastened on our hearts, Lity, 
As day by day wore by, 
And beauty grew upon your cheeks, 
And deepened in your eye ; And vice in cloth of gold ; 
A year ale dimples in your hands, But in your innocence, my child, 


| 
| 
* And sometimes it would be, Lity, 
| 
And Pa your little feet; And in your mother’s love, 
: | 
; 


My faith in Gop grew cold, 
For I saw virtue go in rags, 


And you had learned some merry ways, I learned those lessons of the heart 
Which we thought very sweet. Which fasten it above. 


* And when the first sweet word, Lity, 

Your wee mouth learned to say, 

Your mother kissed it fifty times, 
And marked the famous day: 

I know not even now, my dear, 
If it was quite a word, 

But your proud mother surely knew, 
For she the sound had heard. 


* At last our cares are gone, LiLy, 

And peace is back again, 

As you have seen the sun shine out 
After the gloomy rain: 

In the good land where we were born . 
We may be happy still ; : 

A life of love will bless our home — 
The house upon the hill. 


*When you were four years old, Lity, 
You were my little friend, 

And we had walks and nightly plays, 
And talks without an end: 


‘Thanks to your gentle face, Lity, 
Its innocence was strong 
To keep me constant to the right, 
When tempted by the wrong: 
You little ones are sometimes wise, The little ones were dear to Him 
For you are undefiled ; Who died upon the Wood — 
A grave grown man will start to hear l ask His gentle care for you, 
The strange words of a child. And for your mother’s good.’ 


These lines are very touching: and the reader will lament, in common with the 
writer’s bereaved friends, that a heart so warm should now be cold and silent in the 
grave. . . . A KEEN appreciator of the humorous and the burlesque, who writes 
a story almost as well as he narrates one, sends us the following. It would try the 
sides of a dyspeptic Quaker on ‘ First-Day :’ ‘‘ And the wilderness shal] Blossom as 
the rose.’ We were always ‘ forcibly reminded,’ as our friend Dr. Van Veutzor used 
to say, of this passage whenever we met the good-natured, rosy face of BLossom— 
Colonel Bossom, of the Canandaigua Hotel, in days of yore, when coaching was all 
the go, and the fastest kind of going was by the ‘ Telegraph’ — not over the wires, two 
hundred thousand miles a minute, but by the good old-fashioned fast-coach ‘ Tele- 
graph,’ six miles an hour, and no mistake; through to Buffalo in sixty hours, with 
good luck, and did n’t get ‘stuck’ in the neighborhood of Oneida Creek. But we 
made it a p’int to stop with Brossom one night, any how. Burossom! chiefest of 
Boniraces! thy face radiant with good humor and comfortable dinners; thy eye 
sparkling with wit and mirth; and thy whole outward man suggestive at once of good 
things past, present and to come! Alas! where be thy jests and dinners now! 
Bossom is not! We have stood within the halls made pleasant by thy superintend- 
ing presence, before the horrid shriek of the steam-whistle profaned the solitude of 
the forests, and as the refluent wave of time rolled back upon us the recollection of 
former years; how when at night we gathered around the social fire-place, and lis- 
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tened to the wonderful adventures of the travellers who had been all the way to 
Niagara and Genessee Falls; Buiossom was there, ready for his quiet joke; and he 
was the meekest of men when seeking for it, and offended nobody. I used to think 
he went into the baggage-room to laugh alone, so unoffending was he. But we are 
getting off the track. How he loved a joke for the joke’s sake! We must mention 
one. Lobsters were formerly quite scarce at Canandaigua, on account of their not 
being found in the waters of Canandaigua Lake, nor in the streams circumjacent! Bios- 
som had been to the city, procured a fine one, packed it carefully, and took it home with 
him. The fact was duly proclaimed, the lobster boiled, his friends invited — and the sup- 
per came off. There wasa quaint, dogmatical old fellow, a shoe-maker named Jounson, 
an authority in the village, who had lost all his teeth but two, and those were in opposite 
sections of hismouth. He had never seen a lobster, nor had the slightest idea of what 
kind of an animal it was. Bossom, tipping the wink to his confréres, helped him to one 
of the claws, as large as a stone, and about as hard. ‘ How do you eat the ’tarnal thing, 
any how ?’ said Jounson. ‘O go right ahead with it,’ replied Bossom, ‘ just as it is ; 
need n’t be afraid of it; don’t want any seasoning.” After diligent but somewhat 
protracted efforts, the old man succeeded in drilling a hole, and establishing a suck, 
got a taste of the interior. Seeing this position of affairs, Brossom, with the 
most imperturbable gravity, inquired : ‘ Well, how do you get along ?— how do you 
like it?” ‘ Wail,’ said the old man, ‘I kind o’ like the peth on’t!’ The company 
only smiled ; they did n’t laugh, until the old gentleman left; and he do n’t know any 
thing about it to this day —they were so polite and well bred! Burossom’s spirit must 
linger about there yet. A friend of mine stopped at the hotel a short time since, and 
took his seat near the blazing fire, and formed one of quite a large circle of smokers. 
Presently a fancifully-dressed young gentlemen entered, and stepping within the circle, 
planted himself directly in front of one of the gentlemen enjoying his Havana, who 
was expectorating in sundry directions, between his legs, on either side, in curves, 
and, as it were, in a fit of desperation, after accumulating a full supply, in a direct 
straight line. The young dandy, apprehending the discharge, moved one side. 
‘Don’t stir, Sir; don’t disturb yourself,’ said the smoker ; ‘1 think I can spit through 
you!’’ . . . Twere are few of our readers who do not well remember the ‘ Phila- 
delphia Museum,’ published by E. Lirre.., Esq., with a single exception, the best 
publication of its kind ever issued in this country. That exception is ‘The Living 
Age,’ a weekly publication, in the book form, now issued in Boston, under the super- 
vision of the same competent editor. We content ourselves, on this occasion, by 
calling especial attention to the Advertisement of ‘The Living Age’ on the third and 
fourth pages of the cover of the present number of the Knickerbocker; simply 
adding, that we fully indorse the encomiums which are there passed upon the work 
by some of the first minds in the country, and that we shall take frequent occasion 
hereafter to show ‘ the reason of the faith that is in us.” . . . A missionary in 
China writes: ‘ The sky is in a universal flutter of kites. I counted this afternoon, 
from my window, ninety-three, which were flown at various heights with great skill. 
Some represented hawks, and admirably imitated their manceuvres in the air, poising 
themselves, and sailing and darting ; gaudy butterflies floated around, and dragons, 
formed of a long succession of circular kites, with a fierce head, flew about the sky. 
The majority were of merely fanciful shape. Loud noises, like a wind instrument, 
could be heard from them. The most amusing form was that of a huge fish, as it 
swam through the blue above, moving its tail and fins with a ludicrously natural effect. 
Those like animals are also flown in pairs, and made to fight.’ We sent up a Chinese 
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kite for ‘ Young Knick.’ once, a present from a friend. It was made of the softest 
Chinese paper, gorgeously painted with the choicest colors of the ‘ celestial flowery 
land.’ It was in the shape of a fiery dragon, and when it glared down upon us with 
its great eyes from the sky, it looked like AroLtyon in our first copy of ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ when he ‘straddled quite over the whole breadth of the king’s highway,’ 
squared off, and told Curistian to ‘come on,’ for he was ready for him! The ap- 
pearance of that awful dragon in the air, which was full of American kites, not only 
made a terrible fluttering among the latter, but brought a street-full of boys to look 
at ‘Old Knick.’ on the top of the house, who was ‘ at the wheel,’ as it were, of the 
odd craft, and navigating it to the best of his ability. But more about kites anon. 
We want to tell our metropolitan boys how to make and sail ’°em. There ’s a great 
deal of ignorance afloat ‘in community’ on this subject —a great deal. . . . Mr. 
Werzsrer, in his recent speech, speaking of political becoming sectional - ‘ religious’ 
disputes, observed that ‘it was in the nature of man, that religious disputes are apt 
to become warm.’ We thought of this while reading the annexed passage in the last 
* Methodist Quarterly Review,’ South : 


* Dr. Dixon and Dr. Lrg are both wrong, if they intend to say Dr. Peck has been engaged in any 
controversy, strictly and properly speaking. It is but just to him to add, that with a skill in priest- 
craft, and without a talent for controversy, he descends to a point infinitely lower. Witness his skill 
in the art of defamation as exhibited in his critique of the 18th October, 1848, upon the * Appeal’ of 
the Southern Commissioners; and in his editorial of September 6th, 1849; productions which, in 
point of taste and temper, would do honor to any huckster in the lowest markets of London, or any fish- 
woman that can be found short of the Five Points, in any part of the City of New-York. 


It strikes us, on a hasty perusal, that this language would be considered rather 
‘strong,’ even in a ‘secular’ journal. . . . Lavenep to-night at a Panama joke a 
good deal. You see, when Mr. and Mrs. F left San Francisco, among other 
pets, they had a handsome little native-born spaniel, not a ‘ woolly’ spaniel ‘ exactly,’ 
but like unto it, which was a great favorite. Its personal habits, however, were not 
of the cleanliest, and the sailors, who had the ‘ corrective’ of them on deck, did not 
greatly affect that duty ; and so it chanced that one dark night that four-legged pet 
disappeared. Great was the lamentation of Mrs. F thereat. ‘ Hope darkened 
into doubt, doubt into fear, fear into despair.’ ‘ Where can the poor little fellow be ?’ 
said she, for the twentieth time, to the captain, at breakfast, on the morning of the 
third day after the loss of her favorite. ‘I’ve sat up,’ said the captain, musing, ‘ some- 
times till two o’clock in the morning, to see if I could catch ’em at it. I never could 
do it! Idon’t know how it is,’ he added, consolingly, after a long pause, ‘ but we ’ve 
lost fewer dogs overboard this trip than on any previous passage !’ The passengers 
who heard ‘ what the cap’n said,’ inferred that all farther inquiry for the missing 
spaniel would prove ‘ adscititious and supererogatory.’ . . . IT was a ‘pleasant 
sight to see’ ‘ Young OuLapop’ and ‘ Young Knick.’ the other evening, at a circus in 
the ‘ City of Brotherly Love,’ their hands over each other’s shoulders, enjoying the 
wonderful ‘ sports of the ring’ and the ancient jokes and tricks of the clown. Thought 
was busy, as we regarded these young spirits; ‘and therewithal the water stood in 
our eyes,’ while their’s were swimming in laughter. But it was only an epitome of 
life, in its best estate—smiles and tears. . . . Wer commend attention to ‘ The 
Mysterious Pyramid’ in preceding pages. The style is a mingling of CuamPoLLion 
and Sam. Suick, Layarp and Jack Downinc; while the dramatic portion is a cross 
between Victor Huco and Mrs. Rapcuirre. . . . Mr. Bass, a worthy man and an 
excellent actor, has taken the Astor-Place Theatre for the spring and summer season, 
with a very talented company. We shall advert more at large to his arrangements in 
our nextnumber. . . . ‘THereismuch knowledge of human nature, as well as keen 
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satire, in the tale which Appison tells of the atheist, who, bewailing on his death-bed the 

harm his works would do after he was gone, quickly repented of his repentance when his 

spiritual adviser unhappily sought to alleviate his grief by assuring him that his argu- 

ments were so weak, and his writings so little known, that he need not be under any 

apprehensions. The dying man had still so much of the frailty of an author in him 

as to be cut to the heart with these consolations ; and, without answering the good 

man, asked his friends where they had picked up such a blockhead, and whether 

they thought him a proper person to attend one in his condition.’ This reminds us 

of a certain publisher of a Magazine, who clipped off the end of an article by the late 

Samvev L, Knapp, because it was taking up too much room; and who, when remon- 

strated with for putting a ‘ full stop’ to his piece, where there should only have been 

a comma, after several abortive attempts at pacification, said, ‘ Oh, let it go in, Knapp, 

let it goin! It’s well enough as it is; just look at it; see, now; beside, you know, 

nobody ll read it! So what’s the odds ?— what’s the odds, Knarr!’ The paper 
was withdrawn. . . . ‘CHarves Dickens, according to an English paper, is received 
in the best English society. He lately dined with Lorp Joun Russext and a party 
of the highest rank.’ So says a metropolitan daily journal. ‘ Well, what of it?” 
Distinction in literature is a better title than inherited dulness, and quite as honorable 
as mere political distinction. But Mr. Dickens is not now for the first time holding 
a prominent place in the highest intellectual and noble circles of the metropolis. He 
has heretofore frequently entertained, and been entertained by, the nobility of Eng- 
land. . . . Tne twentieth volume of our old and esteemed contemporary, the 
‘New-York Spirit of the Times,’ makes its appearance in a new and tasteful typo- 
graphical garb, and now presents an added attraction to its thousands of readers. In 
the character and variety of the contents of ‘The ‘Spirit, as with appropriate sen- 
tentiousness it is aptly termed, ‘ for short,’ no change was needed, or desirable. Under 
the able editorial management of WiLu1aAm T. Porter, Esq., who has stood at the 
helm of the popular craft from its commencement, it has obtained a celebrity which 
few similar journals enjoy, and which it has fairly and honestly earned. Of all our 
sports of ‘forest, field and brook,’ it has been the steady supporter and conservator, 
and it has embodied in its capacious columns various articles, in prose and verse, of 
rare merit. It has, as it always has had, our best wishes for its triumphant suc- 
cess. . . . ‘Puncn’ has established a ‘New French Vocabulary,’ after the popular 
method of ‘ French made Easy.’ is first lesson is limited to the ‘calls’ common at 
a London inn: 





In a TAVERN. Dans un CABARET. 
Waiter, Garcon. 
What have you got to peck? Quoi avez vous gagné de becqueter? _[faites. 
Bring me two mutton on — under done, portez moi deux moutons tranches--dessous 
Where ’s the catsup? Ou est le chat souper? 
Another bread. Un autre pain. : 
A nip of mild beer. Un pincée de biére amiable. 
A Welch rabbit. Un lapin des Galles. 
A pot of stout. Un pot de robuste. 


Une litre de demie et demie. 


A pint of half-and-half. 
Un aller de o-p-v ponche, 


A go of brandy-punch. 


A screw of tobacco. Une vis de tabac, - 

Bird’s eye and returns, if you please. Oiseau ceil et rétours, s’il vous plaft. 
Bring the bill. Apportez le bec. 

How much have I to fork out? Combien ai je de fourchette dehors ? 
All right! There’s the tin. Tout droit! La est P6tain. 

Hand me my four-and-nine. Menez. par la main mon quatre et neuf. 
That ’s the ticket! Cela est le billet! 

Good bye, old cock! Adieu! mon vieux coq. 


In a recent trip to Philadelphia — which, since the death of one who made it a 
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pleasure always to visit it, we had not seen — we were struck with many changes, that 
have greatly improved and beautified the village —for Philadelphia, though an im- 
mense place, is still only a very large village. The absence of shipping is the first 
thing which will strike a New-Yorker, and the next, the narrowness of the streets, 
in comparison with the principal streets and avenues of the ‘Commercial Emporium.’ 
The small number of steeples, also, is another defect in the appearance of Philadel- 
phia, although we remarked several new and tasteful ones, which have done much to 
improve the general aspect of the place. We were taken by a congenial and obliging 
friend to see many of the prominent objects of attraction, some of which we had 
hoped to be able to advert to. We must say that Fairmount retains all its original 
and even much added loveliness. It is indeed a most charming spot; marked every 
where by the exercise of good taste in its embellishments, and a beauty of position 
which nothing could enhance. Girard College, looming in the distance above the 
city, like the Parthenon at Athens, as you approach or depart from town, is a mag- 
nificent structure, replete with beauty, sublime in its vastness, and only little in the 
little use to which it is now applied; the only purpose to which any of its halls and 
apartments are now devoted being to ‘startle the marble echoes,’ and afford a store- 
room for the miserable household furniture of the ‘ old miser, who gave the money 
to build the edifice, when he could keep it no longer, and must give it to somebody.’ 
This, reader, is Philadelphia criticism, not ours ; for verily, it was a pleasant thing to 
look down from the marble roof —a matchless prospect does that roof afford !— upon 
the blue uniform’d orphans disporting in the spacious grounds, ‘turning to mirth all 
things of earth,’ and secure against want and all vicious influences. . . . Tue fol- 
lowing lines were penned by Lord Nozoo, in 167-. They first appeared in the 
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about the time of the reign of the first ———, in England : 
‘For years, upon a mountain’s brow, ‘No care nor trouble vexed his lot ; 
A hermit lived — the Lorp knows how. He had a wish — the Lorp knows what. 
* Plain was his dress, and coarse his fare ; ‘ At length this holy man did die ; 
He got his food — the Lorp knows where. He left the world —the Lorp knows why. 
‘ His prayers were short, his wants were few ; ‘He’s buried in a gloomy den, 
He had a friend — the Lorp knows who. And he shall rise — the Lonp knows when!’ 


WE beg to say to ‘ Farner Aaron’ that we consider ‘ Slavery in the District of 
Columbia’ a theme better befitting partisan or sectional journals than the pages of 
a literary Magazine like the Knickersocker. At all events, the paper is not to our 
taste: it therefore awaits the order of the writer at the publication-office. . . . WE 
suppose every body has long before this seen Burton in ‘ The Serious Family.’ His 
impersonation of the ‘ big-gun’ of moral reform, AminipaB SLEEK, is one of his hap- 
piest efforts. It is oily and unctuous, side-splitting, a great promoter of jollity, and 
a smoother-down of incipient wrinkles and the ugly crow’s-feet of care. The cha- 
racter is by no means original, however ; it is a decoction of ‘ Mawworw’ and ‘ Cant- 
WELL,’ with a due infusion of the old stock hypocrite, the middle-aged, white-cravatted , 
Methodistical sneak of the stage. The moral of the play is also old. Many of the 
sentiments, and the wholesome truth that Captain Macuire teaches Mrs. Cuar.es 
Torrens, namely, that men will seek abroad for the pleasures which are denied them 
at home, are to be found in the old comedy of ‘ The Way to Keep Him.’ . . . Notices 
of Gouri, anp Visert‘s Engravings, ‘Pendennis,’ Puitirs anp Samson’s ‘ Shak- 
speare,’ ‘ King of the Hurons,’ ‘ The Two Worlds,’ ‘ Acassiz’s ‘ Lake Superior,’ ete., 
are not overlooked, but only of necessity delayed. ‘The same’ of contributions. 
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“No man who has ever asked himself the three startling questions—where 
am I? what am I? whither go 1? can fail to sympathize with the hero of our 
author’s story. Our chief interest in the hero lies in tracing the progress of 
his individual mind from its consciousness to maturity, and in a the effects 
which are produced on his moral and intellectual nature by a life full of passion 
and adventure. We see all passing circumstances from the centre of his spir- 
itual being. We seldom feel like lending him an arm to protect him from out- 
ward troubles, but often like dropping into his mind a thought to save him from 
the evil intluence of doubts engendered by the workings of auch troubles on his 
inner nature. This manner of telling a story is, certainly, a bold and novel one ; 
but, at the same time, one which rivets our closest attention, and attaches our 
warmest sympathy. 

“In the darkest part of the hero’s career, the profoundest point of the whole 
lesson is taught through the partial instrumentality of one of the most beautiful 
womanly creations in the whole range of English fiction. Theresa, the embod- 
iment of the spirit of intuitive and simple faith—a type of uncorrupted human- 
ity—and Wolfgang Hegewisch, the embodiment of desperate philosophy, and 
hopeless skepticism—a type of humanity suffering through its own sins, and 
through the sins of others—are the two opposite agents of St. Leger’s salvation... 

‘‘ Around the central character of Saint Leger, during his mental struggles, 
there is continually passing a series of rapid and startling events, which seem 
to arise, like the chain of circumstances in the doctrines of the Necessitarians, 
for the purpose of hurrying the hero to some fated end. The manner in which 
Saint Leger’s inner nature, and the course of outward events, act and re-act on 
each other, is managed with a masterly hand. 

‘“‘ So subtile and intimate is the union of the two states of existence, and yet 
so distinct is the preservation of each, that the reader turns from one to the 
other with equal pleasure, never becoming so absorbed in the hero’g mental 
movements as to lose sight of the story, nor so carried away by the story as to 
forget his yoeot with the silent workings of Saint Leger’s mind.........Its 
strong good sense, its firm sentiment, its deep, subtile, metaphysical reasoning, 
its healthful morality, can only be passingly noticed.”—Sartain’s Magazine. 


“There is a vein of deep sentiment pervading the book, which raises it far 
above the level of ordinary works of entertainment. The author is both poeti- 
cal and eee he writes with perspicuity, grace, and elegance ; and 
the minute revelations of feeling, faith, mental processes, sensation, and super- 
stition ; the-peculiar picture of the inward life of the chief personage, combined 
with the incidents and descriptions interspersed, render it one of the most at- 
tractive books of the season.”—Home Journal. 


“Saint Leger has many touching points ; sometimes it touches us by its 
simplicity, sometimes by its eloquence, at all times by its truthfulness, The 
oetry of young life is portrayed with enthusiam, and the cares with which its 
uture is shadowed the author does not turn away from, with irresa@lution of 
judgment.”—New Orleans Bulletin. 


“A novel sui generis in the annals of American literature. Saint Leger solves 
the problem of human life, while it accurately sets forth the sufferings and 
etrivings of an acute philosophical mind, and pre to the perplexed and 
wearied in the search of truth, the simple of faith.”— Philadelphia 
Drawing-Room Journal. 


“Full of thought and sentiment, and of a thoroughly original cast, it will 
make a permanent impression on the public mind. It bears the marks, too, of 
sslaboreh , and fine taste, and of an eclectic cast of mind.”—New York Com 
mercial Advertiser. ‘ 


“One of the very best books that has fallen under our notice, for a long 
time.”—Scott’s Philadelphia. Weekly. 


“ Abounding in the most thrilling interest, in narrative, and in maxim.”—Me 
tropoliian. 


